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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Each monthly issue of the Army Medical Library's 
Current list of medical literature is carefully searched 
for titles of importance in psychology. From time 
to time articles are discovered in the listed contents 
of journals in less well known languages which are 
not available to us. So that such articles may not 
be completely missed a policy is started in this issue 
of including a limited number of such entries without 
abstracts. These are indicated by (CLML.) at the 
end of the entry. (See, for example, entry no. 
7200.) These journals are available at the Army 
Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 


S 6. 2 


Corrections: In entry no. 4343, July 1951, in line 
7 the word “‘performed” should read “‘preformed.” 

In entry no. 4475, July 1951, the name of the 
author should read Shryock, Henry S., Jr. 

In entry no. 4752, Tuly 1951, mention of the key 
experimental sample of 30 neurodermatitis patients 
was inadvertently omitted. Three groups were 
studied: 30 neurodermatitis patients, 30 patients 
with dermatitis of non-psychogenic origin, and 30 
general medical patients. 


GENERAL 


7157. Ayer, Alfred Jules. Language, truth and 
logic. (2nd ed.) New York: Dover, 1950. 160 p. 
$3.00.—The author examines traditional philosoph- 
ical problems from the standpoint of logical positiv- 
ism. Eight chapters deal with such topics as the 
elimination of metaphysics, the function of philos- 
ophy, the nature of philosophical analysis, the a 
priori, truth and probability, ethics and theology, 
and the nature of the self. Except for the addition 
of a new introduction, in which the author comments 
upon several critical points, the book is unchanged 
from the 1936 edition (see 11: 4215).—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 

7158. Bénassy, M. La place de la méthode 
psychanalytique dans la psychologie expérimentale. 
(The place of the psycho-analytic method in experi- 
mental psychology.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 408.—Abstract. 


7159. Bertram, G. C. L. Eugenics and human 
ecology. Eugen. Rev., 1951, 43, 11-18.—Eugenics, 
the “science which deals with all those influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of a race” is 
related to ecology or the “‘study of all those complex 
inter-relations referred to by Darwin as ‘the condi- 
tions of the struggle for existence.’"’ The human 


species has certain outstanding peculiarities when 
compared with other species. These characteristics 
raise problems, most of which are soluble by dicta- 
tors, but not in a way acceptable to eugenics or 
democracy, both of which rely on education to 
further the common aim of respect for the sanctity 
of the human life and the worth of individual free 
will.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


7160. Devereux, George. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Some unconscious determinants of 
the use of technical terms in psychoanalytic writing. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 202-206.—The 
function of technical terms in clinical psycho- 
analysis is to desexualize the therapeutic relationship 
by means of an intellectual defense. In professional 
writing, the use of technical terms is motivated 
partly by the need to prove that analysis is respect- 
able, partly by the necessity of healing the narcis- 
sistic wounds experienced by the analyst himself in 
the course of his work. Finally, technical terms 
serve to keep the patient naive about analytic 
theory and grow out of the unique position of 
psychoanalysis itself among the sciences.—W. A. 
Varvel. 


7161. Gregory, William King. (Amer. Museum 
Natural History, New York.) Evolution emerging: 
a survey of changing patterns from primeval life to 
man. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Vol. I, xxvi, 
736 p. Vol. II, vii, 1013 p. $20.00.—Utilizing the 
data of paleontology, anatomy, and embryology the 
author surveys the evolution of animal forms from 
unicellular protozoa to the vertebrates, the primates, 
and man. While attention is “mainly upon the 
emergence of new skeletal patterns’’ especially in the 
vertebrates, muscle and other soft tissue is consid- 
ered and behavior aspects, particularly in locomotion 
and food getting, are inferred. Volume I is devoted 
to text while Volume II includes illustrations paral- 
leling the text. 144-page bibliography in v.I.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


7162. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll., Bruns- 
wick, Me.) Psychology; the fundamentals of human 
adjustment. (2nd ed.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951. xvi, 624 p. $4.50.—This revision (see 20: 
2173) incorporates 2 major changes: an effort has 
been made to keep the present survey within an 
objective frame of reference and a larger proportion 
of material from research with human beings, 
especially children, has been used. The book is 
organized into 8 major divisions: scope and methods; 
the organism; the learning process; memory and 
thinking; motivation; emotional life; knowing our 
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world; and individual differences. Each major 
division is prefaced by a discussion of relevant 
concepts and a preview of the chapters in it. Chap- 
ter references and suggestions for further reading.— 


A. J. Sprow. 

7163. Nesgird, Sigurd. Handlingen. (Be- 
havior.) Odense, Denmark: Psykoanalytisk, 1949. 
89 p. 6.00 kr.—A psychoanalytical treatise claiming 
that there are two kinds of behavior: revolutionary 
and ideological. Through “revolutionary behavior 
man becomes free, creative, healthy and happy.” 
Through “ideological behavior man is changed to a 
fettered, dependent imitator, or to a more or less 
unhappy individual.”"—M. L. Reymert. 

7164. Schneiders, Alexander A. (U. Detroit, 
Mich.) Introductory psychology; the principles of 
human adjustment. New York: Rinehart, 1951. 
xv, 461 p. $4.00.—An attempt is made to avoid a 
hodgepodge presentation of the data of psychology. 
By organizing the material into a coherent unified 
pattern the topics are developed around two funda- 
mental psychological concepts: personality and ad- 
justment. Topics include: nature and methods of 
psychology, personality and its determinants, sensa- 
tion, perception, thinking, etc.—G. C. Carter. 


7165. Schneiders, Alexander A. (U. Detroit, 
Mich.) Workbook in introductory psychology. 
New York: Rinehart, 1951. 74 p. $1.25.—The 


primary objective is to help the student master the 
subject matter of a first course in psychology. All 
the units are based on the author’s Introductory 
Psychology (see 25: 7164), although there are 
numerous items that could be used with any standard 
beginning text in psychology. Each unit is prefaced 
with a short list of collateral readings which can be 
consulted to help the student answer the questions 
in Part VI of each unit. The assignments in the 
last two parts have been deliberately designed to 
require careful thinking or research on the part of 
the student.—G. C. Carter. 

7166. Simpson, George. (City Coll. New York.) 
Science as morality. Phil. Sct., 1951, 18, 132-143.— 
Science viewed as organized human activity has 
implicit in it the delineaments of the good society. 
These include: (1) cooperation, i.e., joint action and 
mutual aid, (2) freedom of expression, of the press, 
and of assembly, (3) equality of opportunity for all 
men to cultivate their talents, (4) collective endeavor 
toward a common goal, (5) subordination of political 
power to truth, rather than the reverse, and (6) 
internationalism in organization and outlook. Rea- 
son can help usher in a good world. “It is not true 
that reason is ineffective; it is merely that there is 
not enough of it.”—H. Ruja. 

7167. Tolman, Edward Chace. Collected papers 
in psychology. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1951. xvii, 269 p. $4.50.—‘This 
collection of papers . . . [is] sponsored by a group 
of his former students and present colleagues. . . 
Included are 19 papers published between 1922 and 
1948 selected by Tolman as meaning to him “. 
steps in the development of his theoretical system.” 
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An anonymous foreword appraises Tolman as 
scientist and theoretician with attention being 
called to the experimental basis of his theory and his 
“respect for the multifaceted data of psychology.” 
Portrait frontispiece. Bibliography of Tolman’s 
papers 1917 to 1949.—C. M. Louttit. 


Tueory & SYSTEMS 


7168. Bergmann, Gustav. (State U. Iowa.) The 
logic of psychological concepts. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 
93-110.—The construction of psychological con- 
cepts is described from the standpoint of logical 
positivism. Meaningful concepts are either un- 
defined or defined in terms of defined or undefined 
concepts. The behaviorist maintains that all un- 
defined psychological terms come from physical 
science, i.e., they are names of properties of physical 
objects. The behaviorist has abandoned Watson's 
extreme position of denying the existence of other 
minds, but believes that the minds of others can be 
fruitfully ignored. The evidence that there are no 
“mental states’’ which do not have physical cor- 
relates is ‘‘overwhelming.”—H. Ruja. 


7169. Brierley, Marjorie. Trends in psycho- 
analysis. London: Hogarth Press and The Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1951. 319 p. 21 s.—Based 
on and including papers written by the author be- 
tween 1934 and 1947. Contents: an introductory 
review of psycho-analytical theory to 1934, with a 
supplementary chapter on effects; problems con- 
nected with the work of Melanie Klein; the nature 
of psycho-analytical theory and the wider relation- 
ship of psycho-analysis with some of its more general 
implications with particular reference to research 
and public relations, metapsychology, personology, 
and integrative living. 9-page bibliography of 
references cited in the text.—A. J. Sprow. 

7170. Dupréel, E. Les trois finalités. (The three 
finalities.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 321- 
331.—The philosopher will usually hold to only one 
finality. There are however three finalities: con- 
scious or psychological finality, unconscious or 
biological finality, and sociological finality.—G. G. 
Besnard. 


7171. Lagache, M. Quels sont les postulats de 
la psychologie d’aujourd’hui? (What are the tenets 
of the psychology of today?) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1950, 43, 413-414.—Abstract. 


7172. Moulyn, Adrian C. Purposeful and non- 
purposeful behavior. Phil. Sci., 1951, 18, 154.— 
The discussions of purpose by Taylor, and Rosen- 
blueth & Wiener (see 25: 2727, 2731, 2732) have 
neglected an important aspect of human behavior, 
viz.: the subjective. Man and the higher mammals, 
as distinct from machines, have emotions; and 

“emotion is more than the physiological mechanisms 
which signify emotion.”—H,. Ruja. 

7173. Pfahler, Gerhard. Der Mensch und seine 
Vergangenheit. (Man and his past.) Stuttgart: 
Ernst Klett, 1950. xvi, 362 p. 14,50 D.M.—The 
theory of depth psychology presented here is based 
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upon the general teachings of earlier writers, e.g., 
Carus, Adler, Freud, Jung. On a fairly abstract 
level the effects of one’s past are emphasized, with 
special reference to creativity, dreams, the course of 
life, and subservience to or mastery of one’s past. 
A few examples are cited.—B. H. Fox. 


(See also abstract 7610) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


7174. de Buen, Victor. (Instituto Psicotécnico de 
Barcelona, Spain.) La evaluacién de los procesos 
psiquicos. (The evaluation of psychological proc- 
esses.) Monogr. Estud. Docum. Psicotécnicas, Bar- 
celona, 1949, 1, (No. 3), 19 p.—Several methods of 
valorization of psychophysical gradations and sta- 
tistical applications to the problem of measurements 
are suggested. Ascertaining the manner of weighing 
the results of the experimentation, in order to 
obtain a quantitative basis for proper statistical 
analysis, is looked upon as a crucial problem in 
psychophysical determinations; the author calls 
this the valorization of proof. The system of per- 
centile ranks and percentiles, in addition to the 
standard deviation, is recommended as the best for 
a universal method of evaluating data.—A. Berger. 


7175. den Hartog, H., Muller, F. A., & van de 
Tweel, L. H. Een electro-encephalogroaaf voor 
experimenteel-physiologisch onderzoek. (Electro- 
encephalograph for experimental physiological in- 
vestigation.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1950, 94, 
164-168.—An electroencephalograph for simultane- 
ous registration with 4 ink pens and quadruple 
cathode ray-oscillograph is described. This renders 
possible the registration of high frequencies (up 
to 200 Hz) as well. The sensitivity of the apparatus 
is greater than 3.34V/cm.; the noise level of the 
apparatus, however, is very small. Owing to the 
large time constant, low frequencies (up to 0.5 sec.) 
are rendered undistorted.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7176. Mosteller, Frederick. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Remarks on the method of paired 
comparisons: I. The least squares solution assum- 
ing equal standard deviations and equal correlations. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 3-9.—Thurstone’s Case V 
of the method of paired comparisons, (see 1: 2504), 
assumes among other things zero correlations between 
sensations resulting from pairs of stimulation. It is 
shown in this study that this assumption may be 
relaxed to that of equal correlations between these 
pairs without changing the method. 4 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

7177. Reuchlin, M. Contributions aux méthodes 
d’observation du comportement. (Contributions to 
the methods of observing behavior.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1950, 43, 410-411.—Abstract. 

7178. Wyss, O. A. M. Beitrige zur elektro- 

ysiologischen methodik. II. Ein vereinfachtes 

eizgerat fur unab e Veranderung von Fre- 
quenz und Dauer der Impulse. (Contributions on 
the methods of electrophysiology. II. A simplified 
stimulator for uninterrupted changes of frequency 


7174-7180 


and duration of the impulse.) Helv. Phys. Acta, 
1950, 8(1), 18-24.—A stimulator for independent 
variation of frequency, duration, and intensity of the 
stimulating impulse, is described, with photographs 
of the mounted equipment and wiring diagrams. 
Impulses from 1 to 1000/sec. are obtainable at an 
impedance value as low as 10 ohms/volt, with a max. 
of 200 volts. It has devices for synchronization with 
external circuits, for recording, and delayed stimula- 
tion.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


New TEstTs 


7179. American Council on Education. Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages. (Manuel, Herschel 
T.) Cooperative inter-American tests: general 
ability, reading, social studies, natural sciences, 

e usage. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1950. Specimen set, each test, 25¢; 
master manual, 50¢.—These tests in 2 parallel 
series in English and in Spanish provide measures of 
(1) general ability, (2) reading ability, and (3) 
general achievement in social studies, natural 
sciences, and language usage. Parallel forms, A and 
B, are available in both Spanish and English for each 
test in the series. ‘‘The parallelism of the forms 
makes possible direct comparison of relative progress 
and level of achievement in a second language with 
level of achievement in the native language. The 
tests should prove particularly valuable in bilingual 
situations and for placement of students of foreign 
parentage or background. The tests are also useful 
within a single language where comparisons across 
linguistic borders are not desired.”—A. J. Sprow. 


7180. Educational Testing Service. Cooperative 
Test Division. General education series. Inven- 
tories of the cooperative study in general education: 
general goals of life; personal-social relationships ; 
health ; satisfactions found in reading fiction ; check- 
list of novels. Evaluation instruments of the eight 
year study: interest index; interpretation of data— 
lower and upper level; application of principles in 
general science, in physical science, in biology; 
logical reasoning; use of books and libraries; 
interpretation of literature. Princeton, N. J.: 
Author, 1950. Specimen sets, 25¢ each test; folio 
containing representative selection of tests in each 
series, $1.00.—The Inventories of the cooperative 
study in general education were developed to provide 
objective instruments for measuring attitudes and 
beliefs of college students; they are also suitable for 
use in secondary schools. They are not achievement 
tests, but teaching and counseling aids to explore 
some of the intangible and subjective aspects of 
human development. The Evaluation instruments 
of the eight year study were prepared for use in 
measuring the progress of students participating in 
the study of the Progressive Education Association. 
The instruments were developed to measure some 
of the less tangible results of education: intellectual 
skills, social attitudes, reading interests, and aes- 
thetic appreciations.—A. J. Sprow. 
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7181. Jampolsky, M. Une nouvelle épreuve 
psycho-motrice: premiéres données génétiques et 
cliniques. (A new psychomotor test: first genetic 
and clinical ideas.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 412-413.—Abstract. 

7182. Lézine, I. Présentation d’une échelle 
francaise de tests de premier Age. (Presentations of 
a French scale of children’s [intelligence] tests. 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 411-412.—Ab- 


stract. 
(See also abstract 7329) 


STATISTICS 


7183. Anderson, T. W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Classification by multivariate analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 31-50.—The problem of 
classification arises when, on the basis of several 
measurements on an individual, it is desired to 
classify him in one of several categories. The 
individual cannot be identified directly. It is 
assumed that there is a limited number of popula- 
tions from which he comes, and that each is char- 
acterized by a probability distribution of the 
measurements. Classification for several types of 
population is considered. The classification sta- 
tistics of Wald (see 19: 37) are briefly discussed. 
10 references.— M. O. Wilson. 


7184. Barankin, E. W., & Gurland, J. On 
asymptotically normal, efficient estimators: I. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Statist., 1951, 1, 89-130.—This is the 
first publication in a series in which a systematic 
study will be made of methods of generating con- 
sistent, asymptotically normal, efficient estimators 
of a Euclidean parameter point, and tests based on 
such estimators. The intent was to discover a 
class of estimators whose first-order asymptotic 
properties are identical with those of a maximum 
likelihood estimator; and in which case there would 
appear an easily computable estimator.—G. C. 
Carter. 

7185. Dixon, Wilfrid J. (U. Oregon, Eugene), & 
Massey, Frank J., Jr. Introduction to statistical 
analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. x, 370 p. 
$4.50.—This textbook for a basic statistics course 
assumes mathematics to only algebraic addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. Text discussion, 
examples, and problems utilize material from a wide 
variety of subject fields including psychology. 
Topics covered include distributions, samples, popu- 
lations, statistical inference, tests of hypotheses, 
analysis of variance and co-variance, regression and 
correlation, nonparametric statistics, sequential anal- 
ysis, etc. There are 26 tables.—C. M. Louttit. 


7186. Gleser, Goldine C., & DuBois, Philip H. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) A successive approxima- 
tion method of i test validity. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 129-139.—Items which tend to 
yield maximal correlation with a criterion may be 
chosen if the selection is made on the basis of the 
ratio of item-validity to item-total correlation. The 
method may be modified to apply to interest and 
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personality tests as well as for aptitude tests.— M. O. 
Wilson. 

7187. Horst, Paul. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J.) The relationship between the 
validity of a single test and its contribution to the 
predictive efficiency of a test battery. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 57-66.—Developing criterion data 
for validating a test may require months or even 
years. It would be valuable to determine soon after 
scores on the experimental test become available 
what its validity should be to achieve a specified 
increase in battery validity. If this validity must 
be at a level impossible to reach, collecting validating 
data is futile. A method and the proof for deter- 
mining such validity is presented.— M. O. Wilson. 

7188. Layton, Wilbur L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The relationship between the method of 
successive residuals and the method of exhaustion. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 51-56.—Horst’s method 
of succession residuals (1934) and Gengerelli’s 
method of exhaustion (see 23: 1554) are related and 
both can be reduced to Toops’ L-Method, which is 
much more economical.—M. O. Wilson. 

7189. Lyerly, Samuel B. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) A note on correcting for chance 
success in objective tests. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 
21-30.—The formula to correct for guessing in 
scoring objective tests assumes that knowledge or 
ignorance is perfect and that guessing is random and 
follows the binomial law. These assumptions usually 
only approximate what occurs. Partial knowledge, 
positional response tendencies, ability to eliminate 
alternatives, lack of independence among items and 
variations in willingness to gamble, weaken their 
validity. It is concluded that no general formula 
is applicable but some empirical devices might work. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

7190. Rulon, P. Justin. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The stanine and separile: a fable. /Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 99-114.—This story, in the 
form of a fable, describes how a Hexagon tries to 
find, from a Relentless Psychologist and an In- 
veterate Statistician, how he compared with Circles 
and Squares. The psychologist uses stanines and 
the statistician the discriminant function. The 
Hexagon is confused. Moral: “The Multiple 
Correlation Technique applied successively to differ- 
ent groups yields information not given by the 
Discriminant Function applied to all the groups, and 
vice versa.’’—A. S. Thompson. 

7191. Sichel, Herbert S. The estimation of the 
parameters of a negative binomial distribution with 
special reference to psychological data. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 107-127.—The negative binomial 
distribution should have wide application for 

sychology, but estimation of its parameters is 
requently inefficient when the method of moments 
is employed and true hypotheses may be rejected. 
Formulae for efficiency of the method giving 
maximum likelihood are derived and practical 
applications of the procedure are given.—M. O. 
Wulson. 
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7192. Wherry, Robert J.; Campbell, Joel T.; & 
Perloff, Robert. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) An 
empirical verification of the Wherry-Gaylord itera- 
tive factor analysis procedure. Psychometrika, 1951, 
16, 67-74.—-The Wherry-Gaylord procedure of 
iterative factor analysis (see 18: 1607) and the 
Thurstone multiple-group analysis of sub-tests 
reveal the same factors. The former has the ad- 
vantage of giving factor loadings for the items.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

7193. Woodbury, Max A. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) On the standard length of atest. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 103-106—A new descriptive 
parameter for a test, standard length, relates to 
reliability, correlation, and validity, through simpli- 
fied known formulae. The standard error of 
measurement is related to amount of information in 
the test and is computed by dividing test-length by 
the standard length of the test. Invariant properties 
of standard length, the correlation coefficient cor- 
rected for attenuation, and the index of validity, 
under changes of length, are discussed—M. O. 
Wilson. 

7194. Yela, Mariano. La tecnica del anélisis 
factorial: III. Un ejemplo sencillo. (The technique 
of factor analysis: II]. A simple example.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4, 763-780.—A 
simple factor analysis is carried out in illustration 
of the theory and techniques outlined in two preced- 
ing articles (see 25: 1402). The analysis follows 
Thurstone’s technique in its main outlines. A 
fourth article will consider the relationship of factors 
to the total personality.—G. B. Strother. 


(See also abstract 7361) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


7195. Cartwright, Dorwin. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The Research Center for Group Dynamics: 
a report of five years’ activities and a view of future 
needs. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1950. 35 p.— 
This report of the first five years of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics describes the research 
and training activities undertaken to implement the 
3 basic objectives: (1) advance of systematic knowl- 
edge about forces underlying group life; (2) reduction 
of the gap between social science knowledge and 
social action practice; (3) provision of an educational 
program in group dynamics, research skills, and 
social action. Report is documented with footnote 
reference to research reports; 116-item bibliography 
of Center publications.—C. M. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 

7196. . Carl A. L. Binger, M.D. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5.—Portrait, frontispiece. 

7197. Drever, James, Jr. James Drever (1873- 
1950). Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 1-2.— 
Obituary. 

7198. Driesch, Hans. Lebenserinnerungen: Auf- 
zeichnungen eines Forschers und Denkers in 
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entscheidender Zeit. (Life reminiscences: account 
of an investigator and thinker in a critical time.) 
Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1951. 311 p. il 
Swiss fr.—This autobiography of the foremost 
vitalistic philosopher-scientist was written in 1938 
to 1940. It is published with a final brief section on 
his final year by Ingeborg Tétaz-Driesch. 4 por- 
traits —C. M. Louttit. 

7199. Gulliksen, Harold. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Charles Isaac Mosier, 1910-1951. Psychometrika, 
1951, 16, 1-2.—Obituary. 

7200. Kaech R. Mesmerovo mlfdi a jeho 
pusobeni ve Vidni (1734-1778). (Mesmer’s youth 
and studies in Vienna.) Mésit. Ciba, 1950, No. 2, 
347-352. (CLML.) 


7201. Kaech, R. Mesmeriv pobyt v Pafizi a jeho 
stéfi (1778-1815). (Mesmer’s old age in Paris.) 
Mésté. Ciba, 1950, No. 2, 353-362. (CLML.) 


7202. Kleegman, Sophia. Robert Latou Dickin- 
son—1861—1950. Marriage Fam. Living, 1951, 13, 
39.—Obituary. 


7203. Lima, Almeida. Egas Moniz. Sem. Hép., 
Paris, 1951, 27, 1-2.—The life and work of Egas 
Moniz, 1949 Nobel laureate in medicine, are reviewed 
briefly. Portrait.—F. C. Sumner. 


7204. [Rickman, John.] William Henry Butter 
Stoddart; 19 April 1868 to 5 April 1950. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 129.—Obituary. 


7205. Schwartz, Leonhard. Die Neurosen und 
die dynamische Psychologie von Pierre Janet. 
(Pierre Janet: his concept of the neuroses and dy- 
namic psychology.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1951. 
465 p. 32 Swiss fr—The essentials of the eminent 
psychiatrist’s neurological and psychological con- 
tributions are offered by one of his students. Janet’s 
introduction expresses hope that the author may 
continue and expand his teachings. However, the 
writer’s death occurred shortly after that of Janet in 
1947. The preface is by Robert Bing, director of 
the neurological clinic at the University of Basel.— 
R. Tyson. 


7206. Steinberg, Hannah. List of publications 
by Sir Cyril Burt. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 
53-62.—Bibliography. 215 titles, some with ex- 
planatory notes.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7207. Taylor, Erwin K. Charles I. Mosier; a note 
in appreciation. Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 1-2.— 
Obituary. Portrait facing p. 1. 


7208. Way, Lewis. Adler’s place in psychology. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. 334 p. $4.50.— 
Designed to review and evaluate Adlerian theory 
discussion is organized about psychological problems 
extant when Adler inaugurated his work, solutions 
he proposed, influences upon his thought and 
differences with others’ views. Six chapters com- 
prise each of the text’s two parts: Inferiority and its 
compensations, wholeness and purpose, the guiding 
fiction, the neurotic character, sex and its deviations, 
anxiety and the neuroses, the nature of social 
interest, problems of practical adaptation, the 
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prevention and cure of neurosis, a critique of psycho- 
analysis, individual psychology and rival schools, 
individual psychology and social ideals. 28 refer- 
ences.—A. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 7299, 7519) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


7209. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (U. Genova, Italy.) 
Qualche aspetto della psicologia negli Stati Uniti 
D’America. (Some aspects of psychology in U.S.A.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 1-22.—The 
general aspects of teaching and research in psychol- 
ogy in the U.S.A. are presented. The author de- 
scribes various departments of psychology indicating 
their theoretical and practical orientation. The 
eclectic character of American psychology, and its 
operational orientation are emphasized. The interest 
in the study of perception, and especially in motiva- 
tion, including psychoanalytical concepts, are also 
mentioned. English and French summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

7210. Froehlich, Clifford P. Guidance workers’ 
qualifications ; a review of the literature, 1947-1950. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, 1951. 16 p.—This review summarizes 
literature of this period under the following cate- 
gories: (1) surveys of employed guidance workers, 
(2) analyses of guidance positions, (3) training 
standards recommended by professional associations, 
(4) guidance role of staff members, (5) training 
programs in colleges, (6) teaching methods for 
practical application of principles, (7) certification 
of counselors, (8) personal qualifications of counsel- 
ors, (9) tests of counselor competency. Research 
most needed at present concerns validity of guidance 
training programs and methods. 110-item bibli- 
ography.—A. S. Thompson. 


7211. Hoppock, Robert. (New York U.) The 
selection of doctoral candidates. Occupations, 1951, 
29, 420-422.—Selection of doctoral candidates for 
the Department of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration at New York University requires the 
successful completion of the preliminary com- 
prehensive examination and the departmental selec- 
tive examination. The latter includes interviews 
with each professor of the department, a physical 
examination, interview with a psychiatrist, a 
number of personality and interest tests, and 
presentation of a detailed autobiography. Selection 
is made through staff discussion of all the data.— 
G. S. Speer. 


7212. Lawshe, C. H. (Chm.) (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Industry appraises the psychologist. 
Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 63-92.—A transcript of 
a symposium in Industrial Psychology of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association, Detroit, May 
5, 1950. After an introduction by Dr. Lawshe, 
chairman, the place of psychologists and their 
professional problems in industry are discussed by 
representatives of industry and the dean of a school 
of business administration. Psychologists make 


GENERAL 


major contributions in the following areas: consulta- 
tion at various levels, finding individual solutions 
for individual problems, selecting for repetitive work, 
selecting for apprenticeship and supervisory posi- 
tions, research. As psychologists, they must over- 
come the common belief that they are different from 
ordinary human beings and must learn to adjust to 
business values and to be a member of a team. An 
open discussion of the presentations of the panel 
members is recorded.—A. S. Thompson. 

7213. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Training of vocational guidance workers. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 414—419.—-F our factors appear 
as the emerging pattern for professional training 
of all varieties of counselors: emphasis upon psycho- 
logical knowledge and skill as the core of the training; 
breadth of knowledge of social and vocational condi- 
tions; devotion of a larger segment of the training 
period to supervised practice; attention to a careful 
selection of those who are to be admitted to any 
training program.—G. S. Speer. 


FILMS 


7214. How to remember. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 398 ft., 10 min., 
1950. Available through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bidg., Chicago 1, IIl., $50.00; color: $100.00.—The 
general aspects of the process of remembering and its 
importance are analyzed. The film in its introduc- 
tion distinguishes between vague recall (general 
idea) and accurate memorizing (verbatim reproduc- 
tion). Understanding of the material, whole learn- 
ing, visualization, associations, fixing main ideas, 
repetition, and overlearning are emphasized. Teach- 
er's guide with reading references.—A. Manoil. 

7215. Life with junior. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 18 min., 1949. Avail- 
able through the March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., $55.00.—The 
progress in the field of child psychology has a 
definite effect on the general attitude toward 
children. Parents, the school and society in general 
are using the knowledge in that field for a better 
understanding of the child. Characteristic be- 
havioral aspects in the life of a ten-year-old child 
are presented. Various film sequences show every- 
day problems such as refusal to eat, jealousy toward 
a new brother, need for affection, social behavior. 
The need for a better understanding of the child and 
available help from specialized agencies such as the 
Child Study Association of America are emphasized. 
Discussion outline with bibliographical references.— 
A. Manoil. 

7216. Marriage and divorce. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 15 min., 1949. 
Available through the March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., $55.00.— 
Various aspects of marriage and divorce are pre- 
sented, with emphasis on economic, social and 
psychological conditions that make for increase in 
divorce rates. The need for marital adjustment, the 
effect on children, cultural and personal factors 
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contributing to maintaining the values of marriage 
and family life, the function of marriage counseling, 
family doctor, and the good sense approach to 
creating a happy family life are clearly shown. 
Discussion outline and selected bibliography.— 
A. Manoil. 
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7217. Anderson, Jackson M., & Brown, C. 
William. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) A study of 
the effects of smoking upon grip strength and 
recuperation from local muscular fatigue. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 102-108.—The 
purpose of this study was to determine the effects of 
cigarette smoking upon grip strength and recovery 
from local muscular fatigue and was conducted upon 
14 habitual-smoking male students living in the 
men’s residence halls at Purdue University. The 
study was limited to the effects of smoking on the 
rate of recuperation within a 12 minute period. The 
results indicated that the smoking of one cigarette 
had no significant effect upon grip strength and 
recuperation from local fatigue of flexion of the hand, 
within the 12 minute time period.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7218. Keeler, Clyde E. (Georgia State Coll. for 
Women, Milledgeville.) An attempt to eliminate a 
genetic syndrome in man. Eugen. News, 1950, 35, 
40-44.—Among the Caribe-Cune Indians there is a 
high incidence of albinistic Moon-Children having 
characteristic anatomic and behavior traits. The 
Moon-Child variation is due to a mutant gene in 
duplex, which in simplex frequently produces a 
pigmentation lighter than that of the average 
Indian. Earlier practices of infanticide and town 
restrictions on marriage tended to hold down the 
number of Moon-Children, but this in turn is offset 
by a spread of the gene through much inbreeding 
among affected families.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

7219. Luft, U. C., Clamann, H. G., & Opitz, E. 
(USAF School Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
The latency of hypoxia on exposure to altitude above 
50,000 feet. J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 117-122, 136. 
—In rapid ascent to altitudes above 52,000 feet 
consciousness can be maintained for no longer than 
about 17 seconds.—A. Chapanis. 

7220. Metz, Bernard. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Comparative experimental studies of the effects of 
simulated high altitudes on five vertebrates. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 132—136.—Fifty animals from 
each of the following species, the goldfish, frog, 
painted turtle, pigeon, and Wistar rat, were sub- 
jected to simulated altitudes of 18,000, 33,000, 
48,000, 64,000, and 90,000 feet. The poikilotherms 
as a group (goldfish, frog, turtle) demonstrated a 
greater resistance to anoxia than the homoiotherms 
(pigeon, rat). 30 references.—A. Chapanis. 

7221. Miller, Kenneth D. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) The Wetzel Grid as a performance 
classifier with college men. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith, 1951, 22, 63-70.—The Wetzel Grid 
“provides an effective and efficient grouping of 
college men in terms of physical make-up dependent 
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upon factors of height and weight.’’ However, 
Miller concludes that “the use of grid channels for 
performance classification is a very dubious pro- 


cedure . . . grid levels cannot be considered reliable 
in classifying for motor performance.”"—M. A. 
Seitdenfeld. 


7222. Monahan, T. P. Marriage fertility by -R 
of couples. Hum. Biol., 1950, 22, 281-292.— 
the rate of birth drops geometrically with i increasing 
age of either party. ... Fertility ceases in the 
woman around the age of 45, but the male pro- 
creative power wanes indefinitely onward. With 
advancing years the loss of fertility can be somewhat 
minimized, but not entirely counterbalanced, by the 
union with an increasingly younger spouse.’’—S. L. 
Halperin. 


Nervous SYSTEM 


7223. Katz, Joseph J., & Halstead, Ward C. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Protein organization and mental 
function. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 20(1), 1- 
38.—Three of 4 factors in intelligence appear to have 
neural correlates. The 4th factor, a memory factor, 
involves special difficulties. Memory and heredity 
show a certain similarity, and with such an analogy 
as a basis, the authors suggest that the essential 
feature in the production of a memory trace is the 
formation, as a result of experience, of geometrically 
patterned protein molecules in the cerebral neurons. 
Pertinent features of protein structure are reviewed 
and the protein lattice is discussed in relation to 
neural function. Several possible experimental 
tests of the hypothesis are suggested.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7224. Lindsay, J. S. B. Frontal-lobe function. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 206-212.—‘‘Some 
remarks of Hughlings Jackson about emotion have 
been quoted. From these statements, supported by 
more recent neurophysiological observations, it has 
been inferred that emotion, at least in part, is a 
function of the ‘frontal lobe.’ Severai theories of the 
‘frontal lobe’ function have been examined from the 
rather mechanistic viewpoint indicated in the 
introductory remarks. Some of the current differ- 
ences of opinion are the result of man-made classifica- 
tions of, and artificial distinctions between, different 
aspects of the same phenomenon.” 34 references.— 
C. L. Winder. 

7225. McCulloch, Warren S. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Machines that think and want. Comp. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 20(1), 39-50.—The neuron 
is likened to a telegraphic relay which when tripped 
by a signal emits another signal. These signals are 
the atoms of the molecular events of the brain. All 
any neuron can signal to the next neuron is that it 
was tripped. Mechanical processes such as negative 
feedback are related to neural function in purposive 
behavior. We should look to the synapse for the 
crucial changes which underlie learning.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7226. Rapoport, Anatol. Contribution to the 
probabilistic theory of neural nets. II. Facilitation 
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and threshold phenomena. Bull. Math. Biophys., 
1950, 12, 187-197.—The output curve of a single 
neuron with a threshold of response with respect to 
the frequency of the stimuli is derived. If the 
stimuli are regularly spaced in time, the output curve 
has discontinuities. If the threshold and/or re- 
fractory period are sufficiently large, the output 
curve approaches the “all-or-none” curve. In the 
case of completely randomized stimuli, the output 
curve is sigmoid. The equation of this curve is 
derived and some properties are studied. Threshold 
and “all-or-none”’ effects can be achieved by “pyr- 
amiding” neurons of this type to converge on 
neurons of higher order.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7227. Walter, W. G. Electroencephalography. 
Scientia, 1951, 86, 65-70.—Hypotheses to account 
for the various types of spontaneous and evoked 
electrical activity have been advanced and experi- 
ments to test these hypotheses have already provided 
stimulating results. The normal alpha rhythms may 
provide a method of space-time transformation 
analogous to the scanning process in a television 
system. The slow delta rhythms found in infants 
and abnormal adults may have a protective function 
promoting ‘‘failure-to-safety,” the intermediate theta 
rhythms of children and psychopathic adults seem 
associated with affective preparation for action, and 
with feelings of frustration; the last condition evok- 
ing theta activity even in normal people.— N. De 
Palma. 

7228. Zander, E., & Weddell, G. (U. Oxford, 
Eng.) Reaction of corneal nerve fibres to injury. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1951, 35, 61-87.—Regenerating 
nerve fibres within the cornea seldom terminate in 
growth cones. The area over which a single corneal 
nerve fibre is distributed is as least as large as a 
quadrant of the cornea. As the result of section or 
destruction of the following structures: the infra- 
orbital nerve, the superior cervical sympathetic 
ganglion, the ciliary nerves and the Gasserian 
ganglion, the rabbit’s cornea is probably supplied 
solely by axons from the fifth cranial nerve reaching 
the cornea by way of the ciliary nerves. Five days 
after extirpation of the Gasserian ganglion only 
degenerating nerve fibres can be seen throughout the 
cornea, while three weeks after regenerating nerve 
fibres can be seen in the cornea.—A. Weider. 


(See also abstracts 7175, 7267, 7268, 7269, 7315) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


7229. Azoy, Adolfo. (Instituto Psicotécnico de 
Barcelona, Spain.) Funcién olfativa y olfatometria. 
(Olfactory function and olfactometry.) Monogr. 
Estud. Docum. Psicotécnicas, Barcelona, 1949, 1, 
(No. 2). 71 p.—A review of the techniques used to 
study the olfactory function, with special emphasis 
on Elsberg’s method, by which 1000 hospital patients 
were divided into 10 equal groups and each group 
was presented with a different odor. Data were 
gathered in terms of age, umbral pressures, bilat- 
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eralism, ability to discriminate specific odors, and 
illnesses that the patients had at the time. The 
author points out the importance of the olfactory 
function in applied psychology regarding the orienta- 
tion and professional selection of individuals. 67- 
item bibliography.—A. Berger. 

7230. Boland, John D. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & Grinstad, Alan D. Comparison 
of scopolamine hydrobromide and dramamine in the 
treatment and prevention of airsickness. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1951, 22, 137-145.—100 naval aviation cadets 
suffering from airsickness were tested—S0 being 
given scopolamine and 50 being given dramamine. 
Results show both drugs to be about equally effective 
in preventing airsickness.—A. Chapanis. 

7231. Cardullo, Hugo M., & Holt, L. Emmett, Jr. 
(New York U. Coll. Med.) Ability of infants to taste 
PTC: its application in cases of doubtful paternity. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1951, 76, 589-592.— 
The reactions of 93 infants, ranging in age from birth 
to 2 years, to 0.5 cc of phenylthiocarbamide applied 
by medicine dropper between the lips were observed. 
Results indicate that, as with adults, the ability to 
taste this drug is a Mendelian “dominant.” “If 
the child is a taster and the mother a non-taster, a 
situation which may be expected to occur in about 
20% of cases of disputed paternity, . . . then only 
a tasting male could be the father of such a child.”"— 
L. A. Pennington. 

7232. Chocholle, Rene. Comparaison des varia- 
tions de seuils de l’effet electrophonique en fonction 
de la frequence dans diverses conditions. (Com- 
parison of the variations of the thresholds of the 
electrophonic effect as a function of frequency under 
various conditions.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1950, 
144, 36-38.—The electrophonic effect results from an 
electrostatic effect at the level of the skin by trans- 
formation of a part of the electric energy into 
mechanical energy. 4 series of experiments were 
performed: (1) by the use of a fluid electrode in the 
auditory canal, (2) by the use of a metallic electrode 
on the temporal skin, (3) on the arm, and (4) by the 
study of the sensation obtained from the sound 
emitted by a model oscillator. Optimum range of 
frequency is 1500-2000 cps. The variations of the 
linear intensities as a function of the frequency, in 
the 4 series, were analogous.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7233. Everling, Emil. Die Bogenginge als Win- 
kelgeschwindigkeitsmesser. (The semicircular 
canals of the ear serving for measuring angular 
velocity.} Forsch. Fortschr., 1949, 25, 126-128.— 
The author succeeded in attaining an ability of 
measuring very accurately the angular velocity of 
certain movements of the head using the semi- 
circular canals of the ear, an ability which is quite 
new and nowhere used in nature.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7234. Goetzl, Franz R.; Abel, Martin S.; & 
Ahokas, Ann J. (Permanente Found., Oakland, 
Calif.) Occurrence in normal individuals of diurnal 
variations in olfactory acuity. J. appl. Physiol., 
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1950, 2, 553-562.—Olfactory thresholds were deter- 
mined by injecting variable but measurable volumes 
of odorous air into both nasal passages of an in- 
dividual during a period of momentary cessation of 
breathing. The minimum amount of odorous air 
required for instantaneous recognition of the odor 
by the subject 3 times in succession is taken as the 
threshold at that time. Results obtained in 1521 
test days on 58 individuals are analyzed. Average 
threshold values of 9 or more test days, showed a 
significant increase in olfactory acuity during the 
morning, a decrease shortly after lunch, and an 
increase during the late afternoon. These variations 
in olfactory acuity failed to appear when noon meals 
are omitted.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7235. Grégoire, Francois. La psychologie de 
Villusionnisme. (Psychology of illusion.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 371-399.—Many studies 
of illusion have been made in the past but none 
bear upon its principles and techniques. Each 
illusion, as practiced by professionals, has three 
distinct principles: the trick, the execution, and the 
presentation. Each principle is analyzed in detail.— 
G. G. Besnard. 

7236. Kuhn, Richard, & Zilliken, Friedrich. 
Uber den Geschmack von p-Acetamino-benzalde- 
hyd-thiosemicarbazon. (The flavor of p-acetamino- 
benzaldehyde-thiosemicarbazone.) Naturwiss, 1950, 
37(7), 167.—Persons who do not taste C,Hs-NH 
-CS-NH; (phenylthiocarbamide) are also non- 
tasters with regard to CH;CO-NH-C,H,-CH-NH, 
(TB I Bayer Leverkusen), which is used clinically 
against tuberculosis and elicits nausea in some 
persons (probably tasters). Probably the same gene 
is responsible both for the perception of CsHs- NH 
-CS-NH, and “TB I” (and its methoxy-compound). 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7237. Mabbott, J. D. (Oxford U., Eng.) Our 
direct experience of time. Mind, 1951, 60, 153-167. 
—The notion of units of temporal experience is 
mistaken and the conception upon which the 
specious present theory was founded is therefore 
mistaken. Immediate experience is not a basic 
constituent of our experience of time—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

7238. Terry, M.C. Taste-blindness and diabetes 
in the colored population in Jamaica. J. Hered., 
1950, 41, 306—307.—Of 92 Maroons at Acompong, in 
Jamaica, as the nearest to “original stock” in colored 
population, only 3, or 3.26%, were found to be 
taste-blind. ‘Whatever the relation of taste- 
blindness to diabetes may be, the relation is of the 
same nature in both white and colored.” Of 121 
diabetics, 18.18 were taste-blind; of 632 non- 
diabetics, 7.75 were taste-blind. Chi-square test 
renders it extremely improbable that the differences 
between diabetics and non-diabetics with respect to 
ability to taste PTC are due to chance.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

7239. Vignes, Henri. Quelques faits concernant 
la douleur viscérale (douleur utérine.) (Some facts 
concerning visceral pain (uterine pain).) J. Psychol. 
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norm. path., 1950, 43, 367-370.—The intensity of the 
physical pain during childbirth is partly a function 
of the intensity of the uterine contraction and partly 
due to other causes.—G. G. Besnard. 


VISION 


7240. Bailey, Neal J. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The effect of base-out prisms on eye-hand coordina- 
tion. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 87-91.—10 
students “shot” a light at a target 6 m. distant using 
a pistol-like arrangement which was concealed from 
him by a horizontal board. After practice trials 
with each hand, shots were recorded as +° (right 
of center), 0 (center), —° (left of center). Maximum 
base out prism (25 to 35 prism diopters for different 
observers), equally distributed between the two eyes 
were worn for 5 trials with no-prism trials interposed 
between each of these. A tendency to shoot slightly 
more left with the right hand, slightly more right 
with the left hand was noted, but the difference was 
not significant with or without prisms.—M. R. 
Stoll. 

7241. Baumgardt, E. Les batonnets sont-ils plus 
sensibles que les cémes? (Are the rods more 
sensitive than the cones?) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1949, 143, 786-788.—The photosensitive substances 
of the cones and rods are in such concentration that 
their absorptive powers per width unit are analogous; 
the only difference is the different place of their 
maximum absorption.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7242. Blottiau, Felicien. Le contréle expérimental 
des principes de la colorimétrie. (Experimental 
control of colorimetric principles.) Rev. Opt. (théor. 
instrum.), 1951, 30, 6-31.—Colorimetry, as defined 
by ICI, assumes that the eye conforms to principles 
of proportionality and additivity in trichromatic 
mixtures. Representation, however, of surface 
colors by the Munsell system is independent of this 
hypothesis. A number of facts, particularly the 
differences between the ICI system and the Munsell 
system, show the inaccuracy of the two principles 
upon which classical colorimetry is based.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

7243. Blum, John D. Myopie et profession. 
(Myopia and the professions.) Ophthalmologica, 
1951, 121, 163-166.—Reports the results of a 
statistical analysis of the refractive errors of 1,051 
Swiss males (age 19 to 20) randomly selected. Ac- 
cording to occupation these were classified as (1) 
those requiring appreciable visual effort (420 persons) 
and (2) those not requiring appreciable visual effort 
(631 persons). The incidence of myopia is highest 
(almost 1 in every 4 persons) in those occupations 
requiring predominantly use of intellect although 
no causal relationship should be inferred.—M. 
Alpern. 

7244. Bouman, M. A. (Research Council of the 
Netherlands, The Hague.) Peripheral contrast 
thresholds of the human eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1950, 40, 825-832.—-Data are reported for contrast 
thresholds using a circular test spot 7° nasal from the 
fovea. About 100,000 observations were made on a 
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single subject. Green light was used for both test 
spot and background. There was a wide range of 
stimulus sizes, exposure times, and background 
brightnesses. Results are interpreted according to 
the theory of de Vries, which predicts that contrast 
will be seen, “if the average number of quanta 
absorbed during the averaging time T of the visual 
sense organ increases more than it corresponds to the 
average of the statistical fluctuations in the number 
of quanta absorbed in an area O and the time T.” 
The theory of Hecht does not appear to be consistent 
with the present data.— L. A. Riggs. 

7245. Buchmann-Olsen, Bent. (Danish Institute 
for Textile Research, Copenhagen, Denmark.) The 
objective measurement of colour and colour changes. 
Trans. Dan. Acad. tech. Sci., 1950, No. 4, 1-147.— 
This monograph summarizes the techniques now 
available for the measurement and specification of 
surface colors. Particular attention is given to 
methods of specifying the fading of textile dyes. 
The author has devised a tricolorimeter for this 
purpose. This device employs a selenium barrier 
layer photo-cell and selective filters. Results have 
been related to the codrdinates of the standard 
C.I.E. chromaticity diagram. Calibration tables 
and a list of 143 references are appended.—L. A. 
Riggs. 

7246. Chan, Eugene, & Mao, Winifred S. Colour- 
blindness among the Chinese. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 34, 744-745.—Of 11,061 persons consisting of 
unselected men, women, and children from all walks 
of life, the Ishihara pseudo-isochromatic plates, 
sixth edition, were used. The authors estimate that 
the incidence of color-blindness in the Chinese is 
4.97% for males, and 0.71% for females.—A. Weider. 


7247. Charnwood, Lord. Influence of alcohol on 
fusion. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1950, 34, 733-736.— 
Alcoholic diplopia is the result of two factors: a 
reduction in the subject’s power of overcoming any 
heterophoria that may be present, and an increase 
in the difficulty of suppressing the diplopic image. 
The frequency with which such complaints as 
whooping cough and measles appear to be the im- 
mediate precipitating cause of squint in hyper- 
metropic children may be due to the production of 
some specific toxin with an action comparable to that 
of alcohol.—A. Weider. 

7248. Cuendet, J. F. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland.) 
Relations chophysiques en ophtalmologie. Im- 
portance de la progression géométrique dans les 
échelles de mesure. (Psychophysical relationships 
in ophthalmology. The importance of geometric 
progression in the measuring scales.) Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1951, 121, 154-157.—Electrophysiological 
data indicate that the photoreceptor response to 
luminous excitation is proportional to the logarithm 
of the stimulus as might be predicted from Fechner’s 
psychophysical law. Other data also suggest that in 
setting up comparative scales to express degrees of 
certain visual functions (visual acuity, dark adapta- 
tion, visual fields, and color vision) it would be 
desirable to have these scales logarithmic rather than 
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linear. In obtaining the average of several deter- 
minations of any one of these functions the geometric 
rather than the arithmetic mean should be used.— 
M. Alpern. 

7249. Fischer, Max Heinrich, & Kaiser, Inge. 
(U. Berlin, Germany.) Studien tiber den Raumsinn. 
I. (Studies of space sense. I.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1950, 252, 331-334.—The Pulfrich effect 
for different subjects under comparable conditions 
increases with their pupillar distance. The magni- 
tude of the P. E. depends also on the velocity of the 
illuminated mark. With increasing inclination of 
the movement of the mark from the horizontal plane 
(a = 0°) to the vertical plane (a = 90°), the P. E. 
decreases and finally becomes zero. However, this 
decrease in P. E. does not correspond to the decrease 
in the value of cos a@ as required by the theory which 
explains the P. E. as a stero-effect due to differences 
in perception times of the unequally illuminated 
eyes.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7250. Francgon, Maurice. Aberration sphérique 
chromatisme et pouvoir séparateur de l’oeil. (Spher- 
ical and chromatic aberration and resolving power 
of the eye.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1951, 30, 
71-80.—Results are reported which show that, in 
daylight vision, the aberrations of the eye are 
practically negligible considering other defects of 
a physiological nature. Spherical aberration is 
always very small and is not a source of interference. 
Chromatic aberration, which is negligible with small 
pupils, interferes somewhat when larger pupils of the 
order of 5 mm. are used. Also reported are defects 
in homogeneity of the eye which produce effects on 
the image structure of a luminous point.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

7251. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Visual perception of space. Amer. J. Opiom., 1950, 
27, 531-553.—Develops this thesis: “For a given 
point of fixation and at a given moment during 
steady fixation of this point the visual space sur- 
rounding the projected image of this point is 
Euclidean.”—M. R. Stoll. 

7252. Gording, Edgar J. A report on Haidinger 
brushes. Amer. J. Optom., 1950, 27, 604-610.— 
Various observations of Haidinger’s brushes are 
described. The author concludes that they represent 
a residual aspect of the yellow spot which is no 
longer visible in its entirety (as a dahlia) because of 
polarization.—M. R. Stoll. 

7253. Hanes, R. M. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Suprathreshold area brightness rela- 
tionships. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1951, 41, 28-31.— 
“Size-brightness relationships have been studied 
at four intensity levels (0.1, 1.0, 10.0 and 100.0 ml) 
for five different stimulus sizes (9, 18, 36, 72, and 144 
min of visual angle). At the lower levels apparent 
brightness was found to increase with increasing 
area, i.e., the luminance of the larger stimulus was 
less than that of the smaller when the two were 
judged to be of equal brightness. At the higher 
levels, on the other hand, apparent brightness 
decreased with increasing area for six out of eight 
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observers.” It may be that at high levels a psycho- 
logical contrast effect overcomes the spatial summa- 
tion effect. Alternatively, a kind of inhibition at 
high intensities may supplant the summation process. 
A third possible explanation is that entoptic stray 
light may alter the relationship between the test 
patch and its surround.—L. A. Riggs. 

7254. Hartridge, H. (U. London, Eng.) The 
chromatic aberration of the human eye and its 
physiological correction. Experientia, 1950, 6(1), 
1-10.—A resume is given of the literature and 
experiments relating to chromatic aberration of the 
human eye. The following subjects are mentioned: 
the chromatic aberration of the human eye, the 
elimination of the colored fringes, the 3-color theory 
and the inflections in the luminosity curve, macular 
pigmentation, alterations in receptor activity, the 
evidence for independent yellow receptors, altera- 
tions of color vision with light intensity, the 4-color 
theory, and the polychromatic theory.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7255. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.), Plaza, Lorenzo, & 
Farnsworth, Dean. Tritanopia with abnormally 
heavy ocular pigmentation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
40, 833-841.—A case is described of a man whose 
color vision was tested at the ages of 61, 63 and 66. 
Detailed analysis of the data revealed that his 
tritanopia was characterized by (1) a depression of 
the short-wave side of the luminosity curve, (2) 
dichromatic vision in which all spectral stimuli 
below 585 my were called “‘blue,”” while those above 
588 my were called ‘‘red or reddish,” (3) chromaticity 
confusion lines which converged near 460 my 
rather than 380 my as in a typical tritanope. These 
results led to the hypothesis of abnormally heavy 
pigmentation of the lens in a congenitally tritanopic 
individual. His lenses became cataractous two 
years later.—L. A. Riggs. 


7256. Kephart, Newell C., & Mazzoni, Henry A. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Changes in visual 
skills of school children following summer vacation. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 30-35.—Pupils in the 2nd 
to 11th grades in a Colorado school were tested on 
the ortho-rater before and after summer vacation. 
Mean scores for the group, numbering 93 to 103 for 
different tests, showed significant improvement in 
most respects, but correlation ratios of 0.28 to 0.68 
indicate that improvement was not uniform within 
the group. Increase in color scores appeared highly 
significant; depth perception scores showed no 
significant change.—M. R. Stoll. 


7257. Knox, George W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Some psychological factors in flicker and 
fusion. Amer. J. Optom., 1950, 28, 221-226.—Ap- 
paratus for measuring critical flicker frequency 
consisted of an episcotister geared with a revolving 
stroboscope, and a collimating arrangement. 6 
inexperienced subjects whose C.F.F.’s were similar 
were divided into 3 groups who were differently 
instructed. For one, reporting of flicker was 
emphasized; for another, reporting of fusion; for the 
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third, “neutral” pair, emphasis on change from 
flicker to fusion or the reverse. At the end of 10 
daily sessions each with 20 recordings, preliminary 
and final results were compared. The “flicker” pair 
both showed higher C.F.F.; the “fusion’’ pair, 
lower C.F.F.; and the “neutral” pair was inter- 
mediate, with a small shift in different directions for 
tests with and without an artificial pupil—M. R. 
Stoll. 

7258. Larson, P. S., Finnegan, J. K., & Haag, 
H. B. (Med. Coll. Virginia, Richmond.) Observa- 
tions on the effect of cigarette smoking on the fusion 
frequency of flicker. J. clin. Invest., 1950, 29(4), 
483-485.—Studies were made on 20 subjects on the 
effect of cigarette smoking on flicker fusion fre- 
quency. Following a period of abstinence from 
smoking, such as overnight, the first cigarette 
smoked causes an immediate increase in the flicker 
fusion frequency. With continued smoking this 
effect becomes reduced. The elevation in fusion 
frequency is due to the nicotine content.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7259. Le Grand, Yves. (Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France.) Les seuils 
différentiels chromatiques de l’observateur de 
référence. (Chromatic difference thresholds for the 
standard observer.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 
1950, 29, 79-88.—Based on several assumptions, 
ellipses were computed to represent chromatic 
difference thresholds for the Standard Observer in 
the ICI chromaticity plane. These were compared 
with MacAdam’s empirical ellipses and found to 
constitute a satisfactory fit. The goodness of fit 
provides a basis for generalizing MacAdam’s data as 
representative of the Standard Observer.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

7260. Motokawa, Koiti. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) Periodic excitability of the human retina. 
Jap. J. Physiol., 1950, 1(1), 16-21.—Threshold 
voltages were measured for test stimuli 100 msec. in 
duration delivered through forehead-occiput elec- 
trodes at intervals after a sensitizing shock fixed at 
about 80% of threshold. Excitation was indicated 
by electric phosphene. Excitability-time curve 
showed oscillations, decreasing exponentially in 
amplitude, whose frequency was about 18 cycles/ 
sec. Oscillations of higher frequency were observed, 
superimposed upon the basic rate.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7261. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu, & Onizawa, Tadashi. 
Function of the ground as “frame-work” in the 
perception of size. Toh. Psychol. Fol., 1951, 12, 53- 
66.—Error in perception of geometric figures on 
varying backgrounds, with and without frame, is 
quantified for four subjects. Error is greater when 
background contour is out of visual range.—G. 


.Rubin- Rabson. 


7262. Semeonoff, B. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Form perception in dark-adapted vision. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc. Quart. Bull., 1950, 1(7), 281-282.— 
Minimal perception of brightness and form percep- 
tion were measured at intervals during a dark- 
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adaptation session of 40 min. Form perception was 
tested by silhouette lantern slides, or by small 
objects of the toy soldier type plated before the 
Nagel Adaptometer screen. Results were stated 
in terms of logarithms of reciprocals of thresholds. 
Only small differences in mean brightness thresholds 
were found, and these were irregularly distributed 
over the groups. Correlations of intelligence ratings 
and brightness sensitivities were about + 0.4 and 
significant; but those between form sensitivity and 
intelligence were of zero order. It was concluded 
that sensitivity to form in dark-adapted vision was 
more closely related to functional efficiency of night- 
vision than to threshold brightness sensitivity, which 
forms the basis of most tests of dark-adaptation.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7263. Simmerman, Harold. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll. Optom., Philadelphia.) Visual fatigue. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1950, 27, 554-561.—-Discussion of fatigue 
in general is followed by statement that retinal 
fatigue probably does not occur but changing ac- 
commodation and pupillary aperture frequently may 
result in muscular fatigue. Adequate illumination 
for work with surround little less bright, a fairly 
constant distance of fixation, and elimination of 
excessive contrast and glare represent conditions 
best adapted to prevent visual fatigue—WM. R. 
Stoll. 

7264. Stenvers, H. W. (Diaconessenhuis, Utrecht, 
Holland.) Contribution to the diagnostics of defects 
and disorders in the brain by means of the examina- 
tion in the fields of vision and the fields of conjugate 
movements to the right and to the left. Kon. Ned. 
Akad. Wet., Verh. (Tweede Sectie), 1945, 42(2), 1-46. 
—Thirteen tests to examine fields, recognizing of 
forms and colors, reflexes, nystagmus, conjugate 
movements, and concentration of attention are 
described and 12 cases reported to illustrate sig- 
nificance of the tests for neurological examination.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

7265. Strughold, H. (USAF School of Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) The human time factor 
in flight: II. Chains of latencies in vision. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1951, 22, 100-108.—On the basis of research 
studies in the area, the author estimates that from 
0.2 to 1.0 second is required to focus on an object 
and see it distinctly. The implications of this long 
latency are discussed for high-speed travel. 31 
references.—A. Chapants. 

7266. Toraldo di Francia, G. (U. Florence, Italy.) 
Sur un nouvel effet de disparition de la couleur. 
(About a new phenomenon of color disappearance.) 
Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1949, 28(4), 238.—In red 
light, interference fringes, when very close to one 
another, are seen colorless; this is nearly the same 
phenomenon as the color disappearance in flickering 
lateral vision at high levels (Le Grand-Geblewicz’s 
effect), but in the former case the periodicity is in 
space, and it is in time for the latter.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7267. Vilter, V. Nouvelle conception de relations 
neuronales dans la fovéa. (New concept of neuronal 
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relations in the fovea.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 1949, 
143(11/12), 784-785.—The high visual acuity of the 
fovea of Lacerta muralis does not depend on the 
peculiar synaptic organization of foveal neurons 
(each cone corresponds to one ganglionar cell and 3 
bipolar cells). These facts are opposed to Cajal’s 
theory, and show that the synapses are identical at 
the level of the fovea, but more numerous.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7268. Vilter V. Nouvelle conception de relations 
synaptiques dans la photoperception par les cénes 
rétiniens. (New conception of the synaptic relations 
in photoperception by retinal cones.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., 1949, 143(5/6), 338-341.—Researches on the 
retina of Anguts fragilis lead to the conclusion that a 
new mode of synaptic connections exists in the retina 
of vertebrates. In this mode of cellular arrangement 
the nervous conduction is neither purely convergent 
nor strictly chain-like. The unique primary influx 
diverges on several conductor elements; it is then 
taken up by a single neurone (phase of convergence 
of the conductor paths) to be finally directed toward 
the centers by isolated channels, responding to the 
functioning of a single retinal receptor.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

7269. Vilter, V. (Ecole Normale Supér., Paris, 
France.) Recherches biométriques sur l’organisa- 
tion synaptique de la rétina humaine. (Biometric 
research on the synaptic organization of the human 
retina.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 1949, 143(11/12), 830-832. 
—aA count of the neurons in each section of the retina 
(lineal fields of 1004 each) permits partial solution of 
the problem of synaptic connections. 100 rods 
correspond to 17 bipolar cells and one single ganglionic 
neuron. The conduction of nerve impulses is there- 
fore convergent. In the foveae to each cone are 
linked 3 bipolar cells, then 2 ganglionic neurons. 
Outside the fovea the conduction is simpler.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7270. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The problem of visual direction. Part I. The 
history to 1900. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 28, 55-83.— 
Maintaining that the question of how we see 
“‘right-side-up”’ when the retinal image is ‘“inverted”’ 
is of essential significance in relation to visual train- 
ing, the author gives an exposition of views on vision 
from the time of the ancient Greeks with special 
attention to theories of Berkeley and Lotze. Em- 
piricism vs. nativism appears as the essential point 
of discussion.—M. R. Stoll. 


7271. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The problem of visual direction. Part II. The 
tangible basis for nativism. Amer. J. Optom., 1951, 
28, 115—146.—Data from recent neuro-anatomic and 
neuro-physiological investigations are correlated to 
show that sensory visual impressions have oculo- 
centric directions which are anatomically deter- 
mined. These serve as bases for the fixation reflex, 
which becomes manifest with maturation of the 
foveal area. Egocentric direction results from the 
combined effect of oculocentric direction and visually 
initiated motor impulses with impulses originating 
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in vestibular stimuli, etc. These mechanisms func- 
tion below the conscious level for the most part 
through demonstrated neural pathways. The prob- 
lem of anomalous correspondence is briefly discussed 
with emphasis on the point that translation, but 
never inversion, of normal directional values occurs. 
—M. R. Stoil. 

7272. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The problem of visual direction. Part III. Experi- 
mental attacks and their results. Amer. J. Optom., 
1951, 28, 173-212.—Experimental studies on the 
effects of inversion of the retinal image are critically 
reviewed. 10 conclusions sum up the view that 
visual direction is native and is not susceptible to 
training. 47 references—M. R. Stoll. 

7273. Weston, H. C. On age and illumination in 
relation to visual performance. Trans. I[llum. 
Engng Soc., Lond., 1949, 14, 281-297.—Male 
observers from 19 to 47 years of age were given 
“close work” tasks. Illumination was varied from 
0.5 to 512 Im/ft?. it was shown that performance 
declined as a function of age at all levels of illumina- 
tion. The effect of varying illumination increased 
as age did, and also as the size of detail and contrast 
were reduced. Equal performance by the youngest 
and oldest is possible “‘only if the young are handi- 
capped by low illumination.”—R. W. Burnham. 


7274. Wulff, V. J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Duality 
in the electrical response of the lateral eye of 
Limulus polyphemus. Biol. Bull., 1950, 98, 258-265. 
—Retinal action potentials recorded from the lateral 
eyes of Limulus, using a short time constant am- 
plifier coupling, show a dissociation into 2 discrete 
responses, an initial and a secondary phase, over part 
of the intensity range. The single response present 
at low intensities of stimulation is the initial phase 
and both phases are present only in responses to 
higher intensities of illumination. Light adaptation 
causes a rapid disappearance of the initial phase 
and only a gradual disappearance of the 2d phase. 
The magnitude of the initial phase is much smaller 
than the magnitude of the second phase.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 7228, 7302, 7742, 7744) 
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7275. Azoy, Adolfo (Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, Barcelona, Spain), & Sabata, 
Lourdes. examen audioverbal. (Audioverbal 
examination). Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 
4, 651-680.—The otological clinic is important in 
detecting defects of the auditery apparatus, in 
evaluating the effect of auditory defects on scholastic 
success, and for determining suitability for certain 
occupations where specific auditory requirements are 


important. In addition to audiometric examina-. 


tions, the authors advocate examination for response 
to sound configurations, rhythm and melody, and 
perception of the human voice for both sound and 
meaning. Details and forms for examination are 
presented. 58-item bibliography.—G. B. Strother. 
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7276. Gisselsson, Lennart. A contribution on the 
influence of physostigmine on the microphonic 
action of the cochlea. Kungl. fysiograf. Sallskapet 
Lund Férhandl., 1949 19(9), 139-145.—Previous 
work on the effect of various substances on the 
response of the cochlea has not considered the 
prolongation of the latency (the time necessary for 
the cochlea to transform the energy of sound into 
electrical energy). This paper describes an ap- 
paratus which registers this latency. Prolonged 
application of one tone to animals had no effect on 
the latency. Injection of physostigmine prolonged 
the latency, in some cases as much as 0.2 msec. 
Little effect was observed in atropinized animals.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7277. Jamison, John H. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Measurement of auditory intensity thresholds in the 
rat by conditioning of an autonomic response. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 118-125.—In- 
tensity thresholds at 2, 4, 8 and 12 kc. were deter- 
mined by conditioning the reflex slowing of heart- 
rate with ammonia inhalation to a tone. Thresholds 
of low variability (8-14 decibels) were obtained, and 
thresholds were lowered as a function of increasing 
frequency. Apparatus and procedure are fully 
described.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


7278. Lineback, Hugh. (Oklahoma A & M Coll., 
Stillwater.) Musical tones. Sci. Amer., 1951, 
184(5), 52-53.—lIllustrations of oscilloscope record- 
ings of musical notes and their combinations are 
presented as of value in the teaching of sound.— 
C. M. Louttit. 
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7279. Black, John W. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The effect of delayed side-tone upon vocal rate and 
intensity. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 
56-60.—When a delayed feedback is arranged for 
with normal subjects the general effect of delaying 
such a tone is a retarding of the speech rate. 
Changes in delay of the feedback beyond .09 of a 
second were not statistically significant.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

7280. Ehrenreich, Gerald A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) The influence of unconscious 
factors on hypnotizability: a case report. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 45-57.—A 22-year-old 
girl who had volunteered as a research subject for a 
study of hypnosis achieved a fairly deep state of 
hypnosis but failed to respond to hand clasping 
suggestion. Her specialized resistiveness was in- 
vestigated in a series of 13 hypnotic sessions over a 

riod of several months. It might be ‘‘more mean- 
ingful to think of different kinds of hypnotizability 
with the subjects somehow selectively accepting 
certain suggestions and rejecting others, rather than 
to think of hypnotizability as a propensity having the 
same characteristics for all subjects.”"—W. A. Varvel. 

7281. Fischel, Werner. Leben und Erlebnis bei 
Tieren und Menschen. (Life and experience in 
animals and man.) Munich: J. A. Barth, 1949. 
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viii, 138 p.—The comparative psychology of instinct 
and intelligence is considered at length phylo- 
genetically. More than half of the book treats of 
sub-mammalian forms. The most important con- 
tributors to the meaning of the two terms are energy 
utilization, goal striving and attainment, and affect. 
Instinct and intelligence are both means to the broad 
goal of enrichment of existence. 91 references.— 
B. H. Fox. 

7282. Ginsburg, Benson; Ross, Sherman; Zamis, 
Mildred J., & Perkins, Agnes. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Some effects of 1(+) glutamic acid on sound- 
induced seizures in mice. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 134-141.—Using genetically homogeneous 
mice of a strain unusually susceptible to audiogenic 
seizure, the effect of supplementation with I(+) 
glutamic acid on seizure parameters was observed. 
Although the I(+) glutamic acid had no effect on 
total seizure incidence, the proportion of fatal 
seizures was decreased in the male. Possible ex- 
planations are presented and it is proposed that the 
male mouse of this strain be used as a standard assay 
animal.— L. J. O'Kelly. 

7283. Heffner, R-M.S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
General phonetics. Madison, Wis.: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. xvii, 253 p. $7.50.—‘‘The 
instrumental phonetician . . . is in scientific con- 
science committed to the wide sampling and statisti- 
cal integration which is the method of all biometric 
study.”’ Part 1 deals with anatomy and physiology 
of speech mechanism and with physics of speech 
sounds. Part 2 considers criteria of analysis of 
sounds, syllabic and nonsyllabic sounds, and speech 
soundsin context. ‘‘Proper speaking of any language 
requires . . . not only the proper articulation of its 
several speech sounds, but the proper fusion of these 
sounds in syllabic and larger forms, and finally the 
use of the proper accentual tune with the right 
distribution of stress, melodic changes of pitch, 
duration, and quality.” 14-page bibliographical 
notes and commentary.—J. Matthews. 

7284. Levin, Julius, & Albert, Harold. (Boston 
Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) Sexual behavior after 
lobotomy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 332-341.— 
After intervals of 6 months to 4 years following 
lobotomy, patients were interviewed about their sex 
drive, inhibition, phantasies, type of sex activity, 
subjective evaluation, and moral and religious 


attitudes. The general trends observed are in- 
dicated. 3 illustrative cases are included.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


7285. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Experimental analysis of the hoarding habit in the 
rat. Il. Terminal reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 168-177.—Significantly more 
hoarding behavior occurred in rats allowed to feed 
following the return of food pellets from hoarding 
bin to cage than in animals not permitted to feed. 
Pre-test training was under 22 hour hunger drive 
and the test observations were made after a day of 
unlimited access to food. ‘It is concluded that these 
results point convincingly to the essential role of 
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terminal reinforcement in the development of the 
hoarding habit in the laboratory rat and help to 
justify an interpretation in terms of orthodox learn- 
ing principles.’’— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

7286. Peterson, Geo. M. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Transfers in handedness in the rat 
from forced practice. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 184-190.—Rats given forced training with 
the non-preferred hand by two methods, an offset 
dish and a binding of the preferred hand, showed 
greater use of the non-preferred hand. A control 
group whose preferred hand was bound but which 
was not practiced showed no transfer—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

7287. Peterson, Geo. M., & McGiboney, David 
R., Jr. (U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Reeduca- 
tion of handedness in the rat following cerebral 
injuries. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 191- 
196.—After producing cortical lesions resulting in 
transfer of handedness a systematic study of re- 
education was instituted, but with little success. 
What successful reeducation did take place did not 
appear to be related to age, locus or size of lesion, 
delay in retraining or amount of retraining. ‘The 
most significant finding is a distinct limitation in 
reeducation of preferential handedness in the rat 
following cerebral injury.”—L. I. O’ Kelly. 

7288. Pierri, Cataldo. Psicolo dei due sessi. 
(Psychology of the two sexes. Milan, Italy: 
Gastaldi, 1949. 133 p. L.400.—The book is in two 
parts, the first, “Woman” and the second, ‘‘Man.” 
There is some discussion of the sexual development 
and of the development of attitudes toward sex in 
both man and woman. The physiology of each sex 
is discussed as well as problems of masturbation, 
prostitution, and venereal diseases.—P. Marchetti. 


7289. Schiller, Paul H. Figural preferences in 
the drawings of a chimpanzee. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 101-111.—A chimpanzee in- 
terested in scribbling was allowed to “draw’’ on 
sheets of paper with previously prepared. visual 
stimulus characteristics. The scribbling appeared to 
be oriented on the paper in definite relationship to 
the geometric figures which constituted the prepared 
stimulus, most of the marking occurring within the 
field segregated by the figure contours. ‘The location 
of the scribblings indicates the dominant aspect of 
the total configuration presented, and this dominance 
is quite evidently determined by the physical 
proportions and arrangement of the elements of the 
situation and not by a selective conditioning.” — 
L. I. O’ Kelly. 

7290. Schneirla, T.C. Army-ant life and behavior 
under dry-season conditions. 3. The course of 
reproduction and colony behavior. Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1949, 94, 1-82.—Results of a 4- 
months study of the manner in which eciton colonies, 
principally E. hamatum and E. burchelli, pass 
through the dry season on Barro Colorado Island in 
the Canal Zone indicate the prevalence of repre- 
sentative nomadic-statary pattern through the dry 
season. Results are summarized under: year-around 
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continuance of the eciton pattern; seasonal phase 
durations of the nomad-statary cycle; species 
differences in phase duration; a persistent maximal 
function in the queen; possible extrinsic effects upon 
eciton rhythm; trophic conditions underlying regular 
brood production; perseverance of nomadism; major 
adaptations to seasonal conditions; and factors in 
species adaptation. 83-item bibliography. —A. J. 
Sprow. 


7291. Snidecor, John C. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) The pitch and duration characteristics of 
superior female speakers during oral reading. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 44-52.—Six 
carefully chosen superior women speakers read a 55- 
word prose passage under controlled experimental 
conditions. The data were compared to those 
previously reported for superior male speakers on 
the same material. Women’s voices were pitched 
approximately two-thirds of an octave above men’s 
voices. Voices of women were less variable in pitch 
than those of men. The mean extents of phonations, 
inflections, and shifts were found to be slightly less 
for women than for men, upward shifts exceeding 
downward shifts. Women's voices were found to 
have a less rapid mean rate of pitch change, and 
to have notably shorter mean durations of phonation. 
Both male and female subjects used pitches below 
their singing range while talking —M. F. Palmer. 


7292. Thouless, Robert H. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
A report on an experiment in psycho-kinesis with 
dice, and a discussion on psychological factors 
favouring success. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1951, 49, 107-130.—This is a report of tests which 
the writer made of his own ability to influence the 
fall of 4 dice to make them come to rest with a 
specified target face uppermost. Two series in 
which the dice were thrown mechanically scored at 
approximately the same rate as two cup- -thrown 
series. In a total of 23,144 die tosses a positive 
deviation was obtained which is significant at the 
.003 confidence level. Two decline effects that are 
independent of this total result and of each other and 
that conform to earlier findings are both significant, 
one at the .007 level and the other, .0003. Results 
obtained in the forenoon were significantly better 
than those of the afternoon.—J. G. Pratt. 


7293. Verzeano, Marcel. Time-patterns of speech 
in normal subjects. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1950, 15, 197-201.—An automatic analyzer permits 
ready calculation of the total duration in seconds 
of any section of speech and frequency and time of 
variables within the section. A group of 20 univer- 
sity students (10 males and 10 females) selected as 
normal by psychiatric screening were allowed to 
talk freely on a neutral topic and their verbal output 
was recorded. Frequency distributions of the dura- 
tions of units of speech were worked out on eight 
subjects. The results were lumped and a general 
average distribution obtained. The expected prob- 
abilities were then calculated. The expected curve 
and the actual curve made a good fit.—M. F. Palmer. 
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7294. Weitz, Joseph, & Fair, Kenwood L. 
(Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
A survey of studies of rhythm. San Antonio, Tex.: 
Lackland Air Force Base, Air Training Command, 
1951. (Res. Bull. 51-4.) v, 33 p.—Research on 
rhythm is considered under the headings: perceptual, 
accenting and grouping, preferences, time estimation, 
motor performance and basis of rhythm. 339-item 
bibliography.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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7295. Calef, Victor. (Mt. Zion Psychiatric Clinic, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Justice and the arbitrator: 
some clinical observations concerning the concept 
of justice. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 259-277.—Two 
psychoanalytic patients are described who were 
preoccupied with their attempts to insure justice. 
The first played the role of an arbitrator; the second 
attempted a similar compromise attitude which 
finally broke down in a severe depression in which 
she was obsessed by the terrible injustice of the 
world. In each there was a psychological fusion of 
the sexes. They internalized the guilt of both 
parents; externally, in reaction formation, they dis- 
played the characteristics of the fantasied good 
parents. The symbol of justice is examined.— W. A. 
Varvel. 

7296. Daudin, Henri. La liberté de la volonté: 
signification des doctrines classiques. (Freedom of 
the will: significance of the classical doctrines.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 250 p. 
600 frs.—A historical survey of the idea of human 
free-will shows its rise in the post-Grecian philosophy 
of Plotinus and traces its modern forms from 
Descartes to Kant. In a final chapter the author 
defends the concept as a necessary afhrmation of each 
man with respect to his own action, but as unneces- 
sary and illegitimate when explaining the conduct of 
others.—J. Bucklew. 

7297. Drogendijk, A. C. Het wezen, de oorzaak 
en het doel van de slaap. (The nature, cause and 
purpose of sleep.) Geneesk. Bl., 1950, 44, 235-272. 
(CLML.) 


7298. Gross, Alfred. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The secret. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 
15, 37-44.—Translation of article abstracted in 
10: 4450. 

7299. Kaech, R. O pivodu mesmerismu a o jeho 


predchidcich. (Mesmerism and its predecessors.) 
Mést&. Ciba, 1950, No. 2, 342-346. (CLML.) 


7300. Kaech, R. Uéeni o Zivotigném magnetismu 
po Mesmerovi. (Mesmer’s theory on animal 
magnetism.) Mésit. Ciba, 1950, No. 2, 363-369. 
(CLML.) 

7301. Kitamura, Seiro. On the feelings of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with one’s own 
appearance and disposition. Toh. Psychol. Fol., 
1951, 12, 67—81.—Social as well as chronological 
factors operate in subjective reaction to personal 
appearance and disposition. Age levels of highest 
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satisfaction and dissatisfaction differ. Meanings are 
often ambiguous and feelings ambivalent. Dis- 
satisfaction is a more general phenomenon than 
satisfaction, and the first reaction is usually negative. 
Interest in disposition is greater than in face.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 

7302. Ort, R. S. (Wabash Coll., Crawfordsville, 
Ind.) Eye reaction as an indicator of emotion. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1950, 59, 289-290.—Eye 
movements were recorded during the administration 
of a word association test, using loaded and non- 
loaded words, to 32 subjects. Loaded words were 
found to be accompanied by eye-reaction in 79.74% 
of the cases. Author concludes that “involuntary 
eye-movement is a more sensitive indicator of 
emotion than any of the customarily used complex 
indicators.”—.S. M. Amatora. 

7303. Rapp, Albert. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) 
The origins of wit and humor. New York: Dutton, 
1951. 208 p. $2.75.—The theory outlined in 12 
chapters is that wit and humor have developed from 
the primitive “thrashing scene” in which the victor 
uttered a roar of triumph over the vanquished. 
Ridicule, a development from the threshing scene 
now modified by moral restraint, was originally 
directed at physical mishap or deformity. Wit, 
riddles, conundrums, and puns represent the 
substitution of a cognitive for a physica! combat. 
Laughter at sexual or other repressed topics is a 
temporary victory over social tabus. 113-item 
bibliography.—J. Bucklew. 

7304. Schnier, Jacques. The symbol of the ship 
in art, myth, and dreams. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 
38, 53-65.—The principle of the over-determination 
of symbols is applicable to the ship as a symbol. 
Major emphasis is placed on the ship as a symbol of 
the mother but in certain contexts the ship may 
symbolize the male element or the male organ as seen 
in naval battles and children’s drawings.—D. Prager. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


7305. Bendig, A. W., & Braun, Harry W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The influence of the genotype on 
the retention of a maze habit in the rat following 
electroshock convulsions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 112-117.—“‘A specially bred sample of 34 
rats, classified as to coat color, sex, and litter, were 
required to learn to a criterion a Lashley III maze 
which was slightly modified and adapted for swim- 
ming. The animals were then given a series of 25 
electroshock convulsions and replaced in the water 
maze for retention trials. Analyses of variance were 
computed on the total time, total errors, and trials 
to a criterion scores collected during both learning 
and retention phases. Differences between sexes and 
between coat color strains were not significant. 
Differences between litters on trials during learning 
and time and trials during retention were significant 
at the .05 level of confidence.” 20 references.— L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

7306. Brady, Joseph V., & Hunt, Howard F. 
(U. Chicago, I.) A further demonstration of the 
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effects of electro-convulsive shock on a conditioned 
emotional response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 204-209.—After the emotional response of 
albino rats to a punishing electrical shock was 
conditioned to a sound they were subjected to either 
7 or 21 electro convulsive seizures. The effect of the 
ECS in both groups was an abolition of the condi- 
tioned fear response. A control group showed perfect 
retention of the conditioned fear response throughout 


the experimental period.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


7307. Furchtgott, Ernest. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Effects of total body X-irradiation on learn- 
ing: an exploratory study. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 197-203.—Adult rats were exposed to 
varying amounts of total body irradiation and then 
trained in a 4-choice point water maze. No sig- 
nificant effect of irradiation on error scores was 
noted and time scores were not clearly related to 
irradiation or to error scores.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


7308. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The acquisition of a visual discrimination habit 
following extinction of response to one stimulus. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 149-153.— 
“Two groups of ten white rats were trained in a 
visual discrimination problem to respond to a black 
square as opposed to a white circle. For one group 
the negative stimulus was an 8-cm. circle, and for the 
other it was a 5-cm. circle. Both groups were then 
trained in a size discrimination problem in which a 
5-cm. circle was positive and an 8-cm. circle was 
negative.” Results of the size learning showed more 
rapid acquisition by the group where preliminary 
training was with the 8-cm. circle negative. The 
results are interpreted as supporting the notion of 
decreasing gradients of generalization of inhibitions 
and as being in accord with the continuity theory of 
discrimination learning.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


7309. Guttman, Norman, & Estes, William K. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Indirect extinction of a 
conditioned response. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1950, 
59, 287-288.—The sequence of movements com- 
prising a bar-pressing habit into its component S-R 
correlations was analyzed. Final member of 
sequence was eliminated before beginning experi- 
mental extinction. Authors conclude that “‘condi- 
tioned instrumental response may be weakened, but 
not completely extinguished, by separate extinction 
of its final component.”"—S. M. Amatora. 


7310. Horenstein, Betty R. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Performance of conditioned responses 
as a function of strength of hunger drive. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 210-224.—Using albino 
rats, the relation between hours of food deprivation 
and response strength was investigated in an 
instrumental learning situation. All animals were 
trained under 23.5 hr. food deprivation, and response 
strength, as measured by resistance to extinction, 
rate of reinforced response and food intake, was 
tested at varying deprivation intervals between 0 
and 23.5 hrs. Results, for all measures of habit 
strength, show a rapid increase in response strength 
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from 0 to 2 hours, and a more moderate increase 
from 2 to 23.5 hrs.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


7311. Lambert, Philip. (Orinda (Calif.) Public 
Schs.) Practice effect of non-dominant vs. dominant 
musculature in acquiring two-handed skill. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1951, 22, 50-57.—‘Fifty 
college men ranging from the age of 19 to 25 were 
tested to determine whether practice with the non- 
dominant musculature would be more efficient than 
practicing with the dominant musculature in learning 
a two-handed skill,’”’ using a psychomotor test in- 
volving the lifting of washers off a peg and placing 
them on another peg seen through a mirror. The 
results indicate no statistically significant differences 
with reference to the hand on which training is given, 
but did reveal significant findings from the interfer- 
ence effect when single-handed performance is 
switched to double-handed performance. 15 refer- 
ences.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7312. Linton, Harriet B., & Miller, Neal E. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The effect of partial 
reinforcement on behavior during satiation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 142—148.—Groups 
of rats trained to run a simple straightaway under 
complete or partial reinforcement (complete rein- 
forcement groups rewarded on all trials, partial 
reinforcement groups rewarded on each of the first 
ten trials, but on only 20 of the remaining 40 trials). 
One complete and one partial reinforcement group 
then tested under satiation, and the others under 
non-reward estimation. There were no significant 
differences in satiation tests, but in the extinction 
tests the partial reinforcement group was reliably 
more resistant to extinction.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


7313. Meehl, P. E., & MacCorquodale, K. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A failure to find the 
Blodgett effect and some secondary observations on 
drive conditioning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1951, 
44, 178-183.—A repetition of Blodgett’s latent 
learning experiment with preliminary adaptation 
of animals to deprivation and to handling failed to 
show significant changes of performance upon 
introduction of reward. An additional group of 
animals, unrewarded in the maze, but with reward 
later introduced in an extra-maze feeding box simi- 
larly were not significantly different than the control 
group.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


7314. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Intraproblem-interproblem relationships in 
learning by monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 162-167.—A study of intraproblem 
discrimination learning, reversed discrimination 
learning, disrupted discrimination learning and re- 
versed discrimination relearning by monkeys showed 
“that the continuous course of intraproblem acquisi- 
tion for late discrimination learning is the same as 
that for reversed discrimination learning.”” Other 
findings included changes in rate of intraproblem 
acquisition in comparison of discrimination and 
disrupted discrimination learning which were attrib- 
uted to intraproblem transfer of training. The writer 
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supports a view “that the discrimination and 
discrimination reversal learning sets substitute for, 
but do not modify, a slower kind of acquisition.” — 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


7315. Popov, N. A. Du réle exclusif de l’écorce 
cérébrale dans la formation de réfiexés conditionnés 
électrocorticaux. (The exclusive role of the cerebral 
cortex in the formation of electrocortically condi- 
tioned reflexes.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1949, 143, 
765—766.—An electrocortically conditioned reflex in 
response to sound and to a simultaneous excitation 
of the right hind paw was provoked at the level of the 
parietal area of the rabbit, with increase in the 
frequencies of oscillations and uniform stereotyped 
response. In subcortical derivation (after cortical 
excision) no modification of EEG was noted.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7316. Smith, Maurice P. The stimulus trace 
gradient in visual discrimination learning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 154-161.—‘‘Groups of 
albino and hooded rats were trained to respond 
differentially at the choice point of a T-maze on the 
basis of stimulus traces from white and black alleys 
after delays of 0, 0.6, 0.75, 2.0 and 5.0 seconds. The 
gradient of learning as a function of the delay 
interval was hyperbolic in form and similar to that 
found by Grice in discrimination learning with 
delay of reward. Albino rats were markedly inferior 
to the hooded rats in learning to respond correctly 
on the basis of stimulus traces.”—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


7317. Wallon, Henri, & Evart-Chmielniski, Eu- 
génie. (Coll. France, Paris.) Les mécanismes de 
la mémoire en rapport avec ses objets. (The 
mechanisms of memory as related to its objects.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. viii, 
117 p. 400 fr—In a given experiment, a visual 
series of 16 successive terms was memorized. There 
were 7 such series, consisting respectively of numbers, 
concrete words, abstract words, colors, animal- 
silhouettes, triangle-patterns, and a single object 
(an olive) varying in its location in the field of view. 
The question whether learning one of the seven would 
facilitate that of another was examined; no transfer 
appeared. The nature of the memorizing-process 
seemed to be much the same for the number-series, 
the silhouette-series, and the triangle-series. Each 
of the other four seemed to involve factors peculiar 
to itself—D. M. Purdy. 


7318. Zabarenko, L. M., Pilgrim, Francis J. & 
Patton, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The effect of 
glutamic acid supplementation on problem solving of 
the instrumental conditioning type. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1951, 44, 126-133.—After describ- 
ing a new apparatus for instrumental conditioning, 
an experiment is reported in which growing male rats 
showed no alteration of problem-solving behavior 
when fed 3 per cent of L(+-)-glutamic acid as a 
dietary supplement.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 7214, 7286) 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7319. Ehrenwald, Jan. Precognition in dreams? 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 17-38.—Seven features 
are found to be common to a dream of a male 
anxiety hysteric and subsequent waking events. 
Dreams may contain references to future events. 
The psychoanalytically salient features of the dream 
had the greatest precognitive significance. Strong 
positive transference of the patient and telepathic 
leakage due to the unconscious wishes and ex- 
pectations of the therapist determined the appear- 
ance of precognitive elements of the dream. Present 
patterning or structuralization may enable us to 
anticipate future incidents. The writing of one page 
of a book may foreordain the next page, but al- 
though the figure is foreordained, the ground is 
fortuitous.—D. Prager. 

7320. Gressot, M. Essai sur l'image eidétique 


et le probléme de la vision. (Essay on the eidetic 
image and the problem of vision.) Schweis. Arch. 


Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 66(1-2), 86-122.—The 
relation of the eidetic image to sensation on one hand 
and to perception on the other is discussed. The 


author conceives sensation as integration of the 
physiological stimulus at the psychologic level and 
perception as integration at the level of consciousness 
of the sensation which in itself is not conscious. 
Every visual perception actualizes itself in a “‘per- 
ceptual image” which does not, however, let itself 
be dissociated from the whole. The eidetic image is 
not a sensation since it is essentially an act of 
consciousness while sensation is not conscious 
of itself. The eidetic image is, on the other hand, not 
a perception since it depends on no present external 
stimulus.— F. C. Sumner. 

7321. Hall, Calvin S. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) What people dream about. Sci. 
Amer., 1951, 184(5), 60-63.—Findings from an 
analysis of 1000 dreams are presented in categories: 
dream setting, characters, plot action and inter- 
action, dreamer’s emotions, and color. The author 
concludes that “‘dreaming is thinking that occurs 
during sleep’ with images (usually visual) rather 
than words. The thinking is egocentric and reflects 
the dreamer’s problems, conflicts, fears, and hopes. 
Commonly appearing conflicts are mature inde- 
pendence vs. infantile dependence, good vs. evil, 
integration vs. disintegration.—C. M. Louttit. 

7322. Weisskopf, Edith A. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Some comments concerning the role of 
education in the “creation of creation.” J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 185-189.—We tend to suffocate 
intellectual creativity by constantly exhorting 
students to adopt industry, regular study habits, and 
a critical controlled attitude; and we try to prevent 
their realizing that creativity may arise best with 
voluntary control set aside, when the impulses from 
the Id can further intellectual activity. Of the four 
stages of the creative process, preparation, incuba- 
tion, illumination and verification, educators cus- 
tomarily stress the first and last, and ignore the two 
other important stages.—EZ. B. Mallory. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


7323. Rimoldi, H. J. A. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
central intellective factor. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 
75—101.—An extensive bibliography on factor anal- 
ysis as related to a central intellective factor is 
reviewed. Results of an analysis of scores by 384 
children on 25 tests, selected from Otis, Thurstone, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Burtt, are presented. 
It is concluded that proof of “g” is more than a 
methodological problem. It also concerns the very 
core of psychological theory. Tentatively ‘‘g’’ is 
conceived of as non-unitary in character and 
considered more in terms of fundamental and dy- 
namically interacting factor. In the description of 
psychological parameters, distinction should be 
made between results which transcend test context 
and those which are due to test context. 40 refer- 
ences.—M. O. Wilson. 


7324. Warburton, F. W. Relationship between 
intelligence and size of family. Eugen. Rev., 1951, 
43, 36-37.—Product-moment correlations between 
862 students’ intelligence test-scores on Matrices 
Test and 700 on Moray House Adult 2 Scores with 
size of family were effectively zero. Also there was 
no definite tendency for more intelligent students to 
come from small or large families.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 


PERSONALITY 


7325. Lecky, Prescott. Self-consistency ; a theory 
of personality. New York: Island Press, 1951. v, 
275 p. $3.50.—The characteristics of a person on 
the highest levels of integration are determined by 
his individual organization of ideas and attitudes 
which are acquired through experience and which 
control the highest intellectual functions. The 
essence of this organization of ideas and attitudes is 
its self-consistency. The mind is a unit, an organized 
system of ideas which must seem to be consistent 
with one another. The inventory method of study- 
ing personality, a nuclear theory of mind, and self- 
consistency as a technique are among the topics 
discussed. (See 20: 480.)—L. N. Solomon. 


7326. Steisel, Ira M. (Seattle (Wash.) Guid. 
Clinic.), & Cohen, Bertram D. The effects of two 
degrees of failure on level of aspiration and per- 
formance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 79-82. 
—An experiment with 40 undergraduates, designed 
to “determine whether differences in degree of 
failure defined not in terms of S’s reactions but in 
terms of independently controlled antecedent events, 
could be shown to have any reliable effect’”’ upon 
responses, is described. Results indicated that, in 
general, “failure experiences were followed by the 
lowering of aspiration levels, and more severe 
failure resulted in a greater drop than did mild 
failure.” With successive failures there was a 
diminishing effect upon level of aspiration, but the 
data for the performance measure indicated a 
reverse trend.—H. P. David. 
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7327. Thurstone, L. L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
dimensions of temperament. Psychometrika, 1951, 
16, 11-20.—The correlations for the thirteen Guil- 
ford personality scores were factored by the centroid 
method to determine how many factors were 
represented. The results yielded nine linearly 
independent factors, two residual and seven subject 
to interpretation as follows: active, vigorous, im- 
pulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and reflective.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


(See also abstract 7634) 


AESTHETICS 


7328. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) Myth, merit, and mirage of literary 
style. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 279-287.—The mean- 
ing of the word “‘style’’ is investigated in the light 
of the author’s concept of the writer as suffering from 
a “self-curative alibi-sickness.’"’ He concludes that 
“an unconscious mechanism of shifted guilt is at 
work: guilt pertaining to the defense of the repressed 
masochistic problem is shifted to the technicality of 
expressing the defense.’’ Editor and critic share in 
the “fraud” perpetrated on the innocent reader.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

7329. Chyatte, Conrad. Comments on the psych- 
ology of actors. In American Federation of Radio 
Artists, Radio TV directory of Washington and 
Baltimore. Washington, D. C.: Author, [1950]. 
p. 51-54.—Study of personality factors in actors of 
New York and Washington has led to construction 
of a Dramatic Arts Inventory, designed to identify 
persons with personality traits similar to those of 
dramatic artists —W. L. Wilkins. 

7330. Jones, Lucy. A propos de Lewis Carroll. 
(On Lewis Carroll.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1950, 
14, 511-522.—In Alice in Wonderland dream ma- 
terial exists without transposition or important 
changes. Dodgson’s distorted personality is traced 
from childhood and contrasted with the pseudo- 
nymic Carroll’s analytic expression in his writings 
for children: renunciation of adult sexuality and of 
the mother, abdication in favor of the father. Alice, 
the little girl, is a phallic equivalent and her ad- 
ventures are a return to the maternal bosom.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7331. Kanzer, Mark. The central theme in 
Shakespeare’s works. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 
i-16.—“‘The central theme . . . is the problem of 
the fidelity of the heroine. There is the constant 
anxiety she will prefer a rival.” Clinically, the 
central theme of the plays reflects hysterical defenses 
against incestuous attachment to mother. Shake- 
speare, like Hamlet, may have been perpetually 
arrested at a scene where he sponsors the drama and 
instructs the players, perpetually impelled to action, 
yet perpetually staving it off.—D. Prager. 

7332. Mauron, Charles. Introduction 4 la psych- 
analyse de Mallarmé. (Introduction to the psycho- 
analysis of Mallarmé.) Paris: La Baconniére, 1950. 
245 p.—Mallarmé always had the sense of working 
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in view of an immense creation, even if in reality 
he seems to have produced only little isolated and 
fragmentary pieces. A sort of underlying unity 
corresponds to his plan and it is possible to imagine 
his little poems as so many islands joined by the 
breadth of great foundations. One thus better 
objectively explains the general importance accorded 
the Mallarméan work; importance always felt but 
so difficult to prove and out of proportion with the 
apparent data.—L. N. Solomon. 

7333. Mosse, Eric P. Psychological mechanisms 
in art production. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 66- 
74.—“The balance of sadistic-aggressive trends on the 
one hand and the masochistic gratification on the other 
seem to me the psychodynamic basis in every 
artistic personality.”” The artist is a successful 
neurotic. He is motivated to produce as a defense 
against anxiety and by a craving for tension relief on 
a sado-masochistic level.—D. Prager. 

7334. Slochower, Harry. (211 East 18th St., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y.) Shakespeare’s Hamlet: the 
myth of modern sensibility. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 
197—238.—The essay discusses Hamlet as “the 
integration of both the objective condition and the 
problem of the individual within the framework of 
the mythic pattern.”’ It deals with the play “as an 
organic fusion of (1) a universal myth in which 
Hamlet re-enacts the recurrent phases of the mythic 
hero . . ., (2) a Renaissance myth which organizes 
the sensibility of Shakespeare’s transitional epoch, 
(3) an individual psychologic burden which is the 
resultant of the function which individual freedom 
and responsibility assume in the Renaissance.” 
Hamlet is the first mythic hero to condemn and 
question himself from the beginning. —W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 7404, 7660) 
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CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


7335. Catty, Nancy. Social training from child- 
hood to maturity. London: Methuen, 1951. viii, 
103 p. 6s.—This book discusses in non-technical 
terms the relation of the emotions to thought and 
conduct and ways of encouraging those emotions 
that are “‘social’’ and modifying the “anti-social.” 
In order to clarify methods of training for different 
age groups, the social and emotional characteristics 
of several groups from preschool to adolescent are 
described in brief chapters. A chapter on the 
Learning Process is included to make clear the 
conditions of successful learning. The book con- 
cludes with a discussion of problems of social 
maturity.—M. F. Fiedler. 

7336. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Children of the New Deal; social stratifi- 
cation and adolescent attitudes. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 315-335.—To test the 
hypothesis that the beliefs and attitudes of ado- 
lescents with respect to labor and collectivism 
exhibit the same relationships to occupational strata 
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as do those of adults, a questionnaire was admin- 
istered to the 1,000 students of the high school of a 
small Eastern city. Results indicated that the lower 
the parental occupational level, the greater is the 
incidence of pro-labor and collectivist views among 
the high school students. Similar findings appeared 
in terms of class identification or affiliation. Anal- 
yses are also reported of relationships of the attitudes 
measured to maturity and to parental labor union 
affiliation.— N. L. Gage. 

7337. Chateau, Jean. Sur la nature et le réle de 
enfance. (On the nature and role of youth.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 332-349.—Spon- 
taneous and autonomous development of children is 
in vogue among many disciplines. Adult guidance, 
however, is an absolute necessity, for without this 
guidance the child is lost and his progress is erratic 
and lacks direction.—G. G. Besnard. 


7338. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Psychology of adolescence. (4th ed.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. xxiii, 510 p. $4.50.—A new 
fourth edition of a textbook (see 21: 7). The author 
cites two major aims: first, ‘‘to afford both parents 
and teachers a more appreciative view of adolescents 
and a fuller recognition of the importance of their 
transition from childhood to adulthood,” and second, 
“to introduce the student to basic experimental 
studies, and thus to lay the foundation for a critical 
appreciation of new studies.—J. E. Horrocks. 


7339. Hansen, Wilhelm. Die Entwicklung des 
kindlichen Weltbildes. (The development of the 
child's world.) Munchen: Késel-Pustet, 1949. 509 
p. 16.50 D.M.—This is the second edition and 
combines psychological and philosophical meanings 
of such aspects of development as play and language. 
The author has drawn his material from his own 
observations as a father and teacher as well as from 
European, primarily German, research findings, 
attempting to harmonize these with the Gestalt 
viewpoint. The material stems mostly from work 
published between 1915 and 1938. The various 
topics of play, language, socialization, aggression, 
visual and space perception, musical and artistic 
gestalts, are treated separately for the early years, 
birth to one, and for the later years.—M. Jeffre- 
I sch. 

7340. Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The psychology of adolescence: behavior and 
development. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
xxvi, 614 p. $4.50.—This textbook is “based upon 
a selected survey and interpretation of the literature 
of adolescence from the point of view of a psychol- 
ogist and an educator.” The 1 chapter of Part I 
discusses the nature of adolescence. 5 chapters of 
Part II concerning relations to others include treat- 
ment of the family, social adjustment, friendship, 
group membership, and heterosexual relations. 
Part II on growth and development has 1 chapter on 
intellectual development and 3 on physical and 
physiological growth. Activities and interests are 
treated in 4 chapters of Part IV. In Part V the 
first chapter presents “some aspects of the bases of 
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human behavior,” with the particular orientation of 
goal-directed behavior. The final chapter is a case of 
problem behavior in an adolescent girl. Bibli- 
ographies following each chapter total 1436 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit. 


7341. Justin, Florence. Home training in human 
values. J. Home Econ., 1950, 42, 722.—This study 
reports the construction of a projective device of 24 
pictures designed to investigate the patterns of 
guidance and control of the preschool child. The 
responses of the children obtained in this manner 
were paired against the responses of the mothers 
obtained in interview. Analysis of children’s 
responses indicated six areas: assistance, command, 
ignoring, isolation, scolding, and spanking. The 
same six areas, in a slightly different order, were 
noted by the parent and the additional areas of 
substitution and suggestion were added. Parent 
and child responses when paired showed a percentage 
of similarity ranging from 31-93 with a median of 
71.5.—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Absir.) 


7342. Kohlman, Eleanore L. Teen-age interest 
in children. J. Home Econ., 1951, 43, 23-26.— 
Summarizes an investigation of the areas of interests 
in children as shown by a representative group of 
high school girls from Iowa town of less than 2,500 
population. Children’s play interests, emotional 
expressions of needs, physical health habits and 
topics for class discussion are examples of the areas 
explored. Interest differences appear from class to 
class, as for example, the child-child relation was 
strongest for the freshman group while the junior- 
senior group showed more interest in areas of emo- 
tional expression. Of the four class groupings, the 
sophomores showed the least interest in children.— 
(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 


7343. Menninger, William C. Self-understand- 
ing: a first step to understanding children. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1951. 49 p. 40¢.— 
The process of understanding one’s self—complex as 
it is—can be made comprehensible to both parents 
and teachers. Dr. Menninger divides the subject 
matter into the followiag chapter headings: Learning 
about yourself, Your early development, The 
struggle, Mental mechanisms, Solving your prob- 
lems and Staying mentally healthy. Parents and 
teachers frequently encounter situations which the 
author uses as examples, illustrating his main points. 
Suggestions for ‘further reading.” —C. Schmehl. 


7344. Moloney, James Clark. (4/4 Arlington 
Drive, Birmingham, Mich.) Planned infancy and the 
oid block to human progress. Amer. Imago, 
1950, 7, 185-196.—The author objects to the view 
that through control of the bringing up of children 
we will be able to shape the kind of personality our 
world requires. Planned childhood would rob the 
individual of flexible maturity. Continued cultural 
patterning will lead to cultural lags and damage the 
proper development of man. With cultural intel- 
lectualism as a pattern the individual becomes 
adjusted to economy, perfectionism, organization, 
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and power. The power complex of the intellectual 
autocrat is analyzed.—W. A. Varvel. 

7345. Nordland, Eva. Ungdoms-psykologi. 
(Psychology of adolescence.) Oslo: H. Aschehoug, 
1949. 229 p.—This is the first textbook in the 
Norwegian language on adolescence. Norwegian 
original contributions are stressed with special 
reference to the author’s “Features of personality 
development in the ages 11-18." The latter was 
based on original free (anonymous) compositions by 
700 students on the theme “What do you think a boy 
(girl) of your age should be?” The problems of 
adolescence are set forth in ten main chapters. 24 
references.—M. L. Reymert. 

7346. Northen, Helen. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
Parents can be helped to do a better job. Caiild, 
1951, 15, 138-140; 150-151.—A group of young 
married women formed a club under YWCA 
auspices and through skilful guidance of a social 
worker were helped to find increased satisfaction in 
their roles as homemakers. In the relaxed atmos- 
phere of their small group they were able to discuss 
not only plans for social gatherings but serious 
problems of child-care and family relations, giving 
each other support and confidence. Social workers 
can thus use their skills to help young married 
couples to increased understanding and satisfaction 
in family life and community living. —M. F. Fiedler. 

7347. Pearson, Lois Helman. Teen-agers’ prefer- 
ences in clothes. J. Home Econ., 1950, 42, 801-802. 
—This is a study of the relation of color and line 
choice in dress as made by 125 teen age girls and the 
relation of these choices to five variables. The 
author concludes: ‘‘Relationships were found be- 
tween the influence of clothing selection on per- 
sonality and the influence of age, socioeconomic 
status, intelligence, and previous home economics 
training. Results indicated that personality has a 
reciprocal relationship with color and line choice in 
dress.’’—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 

7348. Piaget, Jean, & Inhelder, Biarbel. (U. 
Geneva, Switzerland.) La genése de l’idée de hasard 
chez l’enfant. (The genesis of the idea of chance 
in the child.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. 265 p. 600 fr.—It is assumed that an 
intuition of probability exists in every normal, 
civilized adult. The question arises whether that 
intuition is native or acquired, and if acquired, what 
is the mechanism of acquisition. In the operation 
of chance three stages are noted, extending from the 
age of 4 years to 12. Topics discussed include 
physical aspects of the concept of chance, the 
phenomena of mixture and irreversibility, reactions 
of different ages to such things as casting of lots and 
miracles, and an analysis of combinations, permuta- 
tions and arrangements in their relation to the main 
subject.—G. E. Bird. 

7349. Potgieter, Martha, & Everitt, Viola. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) A study of children’s eating 
habits. J. Home Econ., 1950, 42, 363-366.—A study 
of the eating habits of 385 elementary school 
children. The children’s diets were evaluated by 
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comparison with the Basic Seven food guide. As 
observed by the teachers and school nurse, all 
children came from families of similar economic and 
social status. Each child, with the supervision and 
help of the teachers and school nurse, kept a record 
of 7 consecutive days of all the foods he consumed. 
The diets were classified into 2 groups. The school 
records of the physical, scholastic, and emotional 
ratings of the children showed those in the “better 
diet”” group to be slightly better in physical and 
dental status, in days absent because of illness, and 
in educational ratings, and definitely better in social 
adjustment than those in the “poor diet’’ group.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


7350. Pronko, N. H., & Snyder, F. W. (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) Ethical reactions and _ socio- 
economic level. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1950, 53, 
544-547.—Four groups of fourth graders from 
schools differing in socio-economic level were given 
a “‘What-Would-You-Do? Quiz.” Results suggest 
that the difference between the upper and lower 
socio-economics in ‘“‘paper ethics” approximate a 
true difference and that the lower socio-economic 
groups are a more heterogeneous population than the 
upper.— W. A. Varvel. 


7351. Roy, Katharine. Parents’ attitudes toward 
their children. J. Home Econ., 1950, 42, 652-653.— 
This study reports a comparison of parent-child 
attitudes of 25 business and professional families 
with that of 25 student families as regards restrictive 
control of preschool children. The mothers of both 
groups showed similar attitudes and greater em- 
phasis toward freedom than was characteristic of 
the fathers. Between the two groups of fathers, 
there was marked difference in that the student 
group favored greater restriction. Greater freedom 
was reported in positive ratio to education of the 
parents, living space and reading of child develop- 
ment literature—(Courtesy of Child Developm. 
Abstr.) 


7352. Salfield, D. J. (Rainhill Ment. Hosp., 
Liverpool, Eng.) Bemerkungen iiber die Rolle des 
“Sexuellen” in kindlicher Fehlentwicklung. (Ob- 
servations on the role of the sexual in the faulty 
development of children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 
18, 1-7.—Several cases are presented to show that 
so-called sexual manifestations of the personality, 
particularly in children who are immature, may 
symbolically indicate deeper than the ‘‘sexual levels”’ 
of psychoanalysis. French and English summaries. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7353. U. S., Children’s Bureau. Research relat- 
ing to children: supplement no. 2. Washington: 
U. S. Childrens Bureau, 1951. 191 p.—Bibliography 
with descriptive annotations of research on children 
reported to the Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life between April 1950 and July 1950. (See 25: 
4457.)—C. M. Louttit. 


— abstracts 7215, 7399, 7492, 7633, 7660, 
7674 
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Maturity & OLp AGE 


7354. Albrecht, Ruth. (1414 E. 59th St., Chicago 
37.) The social roles of old people. J. Geront., 1951, 
6, 138-145.—A stratified sample of 100 subjects 
over the age of 65 years were selected from a mid- 
western town against the criteria: social class, age, 
sex, and marital status. Social roles, e.g., parental, 
and civic, and personal adjustment were compared. 
The aged have a high degree of independence of their 
children; the majority neither accepted responsibility 
for nor were dependent upon their children. Other 
findings indicated that the aged who were parents 
had higher mean adjustment than non-parents. In 
general, high ratings of social-role-activities were 
associated with high ratings of personal adjustment. 
—J. E. Birren. 


7355. Minkowska, —. (Mme.) Divers courants 
dans l’interprétation des dessins d’enfants. (Vari- 
ous schools of thought in the interpretation of 
children’s drawings.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 412.—Abstract. 

7356. Murray, I. M. (State U., New York Coll. 
Med., Brooklyn 2.) Assessment of physiologic age by 
combination of several criteria—vision, hearing, 
blood pressure, and muscle force. J. Geront., 1951, 
6, 120-126.—38 men, aged 21 to 84 years, were 
tested for 5 functions known to change with advanc- 
ing age. The functions were: visual accommodation, 
auditory acuity, systolic blood pressure, the light 
threshold of the dark adapted eye, and strength of 
grip. A multiple regression equation was derived 
utilizing the 5 measures to predict chronological age. 
The standard error of prediction was 7.35 years. 
Because of the limitations of sampling, “. . . it 
should not be assumed that the figures represent a 


standard...” but merely . illustrate a 
method by which standards may be found.”"—J. E£. 
Birren. 


7357. Ross, Mathew. (360 North Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) A psychosomatic approach to 
the climacteric. Calif. med. J., 1951, 74, 240—242.— 
2 major aspects of the climacteric in woman are: (1) 
endocrinological changes with their effects upon the 
sympathetic nervous system, and (2) psychological 
factors leading to anxiety with its effect upon the 
sympathetic nervous system. Hormonal therapy, 
psychotherapy or both may be required but the 
mere correction of hormonal imbalance may fall far 
short of effective treatment.— F. C. Sumner. 


7358. Zeman, Frederic D. The functional ca- 
pacity of the aged. J. Mt Sinai Hosp., N. Y., 1947, 
14, 721-728.—A method of functional classification 
of the aged applicable to the needs of institutions and 
other social agencies is described. The utility of this 
concept over a 10-yr. period of trial is emphasized, 
and its application to a variety of problems is 
discussed. Its use in determining the employability 
of individuals in factories and elsewhere is com- 
mented upon. These methods and the underlying 
ideas should have wider application in practice 
among the aged in order that emphasis may be placed 
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on physiologic rather than chronologic age.— 


(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
(See also abstract 7469) 
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7359. Ackerly, S. Spafford. (U. Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge.) Creative values of conflict. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1951, 2(14), 44-47.—To keep civilization 
progressive, man must experiment with the unknown 
and be willing to differ in constructive ways. Ina 
healthy society conflict and struggle are accepted as 
conditions of growth. The family circle is a good 
place to learn to respect differences and work out 
conflicts with love, understanding, a sense of humor, 
and a secure sense of belonging to a group. To meet 
the day-by-day anxieties, tensions and _ inter- 
personal clashes, people must be valued above ideas, 
things or issues.—E. Johnson. 


7360. Allee, W. C. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Cooperation among animals, with human implica- 
tions. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. 233 p. 
$3.50.—A revised and amplified edition of The 
social life of animals (see 12:6484). Presents 
evidence for the principle of automatic cooperation 
as it operates in the animal world and reveals the 
human implications of this when the following 
questions are raised: ‘“To what extent do the under- 
lying biological relationships tend to bring about 
war? Is war biologically justified by the results 
produced? Can the basic principles of struggle and 
of cooperation work together in the international 
relations of man?” 142-item bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7361. Arrow, Kenneth J. Social choice and 
individual values. New York: Wiley, 1951. xi, 
99 p. $2.50. (Cowles Commission Mongr. No. 12.) 
—The author investigates the possibilities of con- 
structing a formal procedure “for passing from a set 
of known individual tastes to a pattern of social 
decision-making. . . .”. The methods of symbolic 
logic are used in the development of the thesis, and 
previous theories are examined by the same methods 
and in the same notation. Chapters are devoted to 
the nature of preference and choice, the social welfare 
function, the compensation principle, the general 
possibility theorem for social welfare functions, 
individualistic assumptions, and similarity as the 
basis of social welfare judgments. 78-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7362. Back, Kurt W. (Bureau Census, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Influence through social communication. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 9-23.—A lab- 
oratory experiment designed to investigate aspects of 
“cohesiveness ... the attraction of membership 
in a group for its members” is described in detail. 
Results indicate that an increase in cohesiveness, 
independent of its nature, will produce greater 
effort to reach an agreement. The different tech- 
niques of producing cohesiveness and their relation- 
ship to patterns of communication and influence are 


discussed.—H. P. David. 
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7363. Bastide, Roger. Sociologie et psychanalyse. 
(Sociology and psychoanalysis.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. viii, 290 p. 600 fr. 
—Discusses the relationship between psychoanalysis 
and sociology historically by evaluating research 
done by English, German, Swiss, and American 
psychoanalysts. Concludes that sociological prob- 
lems do not look the same to the researcher since 
Freud. Distinguishes two different parts in Freud’s 
work: a social psychology and a psychologically 
oriented sociology. Evaluates Freud’s contributions 
to sociological research. 5-page bibliography.— 
E. Barschak. 

7364. Blacker, C. P. Galton’s views on race. 
Eugen. Rev., 1951, 43, 19-22.—Galton divided men 
into 7 classes, according to their abilities, and he 
judged the comparative worth of races by the 
frequency with which the races threw up men of 
natural ability equivalent to that found for his two 
highest classes. Galton’s views also were influenced 
by his awareness of how world history was changed 
by human beings in different parts of the world. 
Human displacements and replacements would 
determine “‘superior’’ and “inferior” races. Up till 
now at least the white man has proved best in 
sustaining and promoting his culture—G. C. 
Schwestnger. 

7365. Breder, C. M., Jr. On the relationship of 
social behavior to pigmentation in tropical shore 
fishes. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1949, 94, 83- 
106.—The possible behavior of fishes in regard to 
attack, feeding needs, social behavior, pigmentation, 
time, and space are tabulated in theoretical terms. 
Illustrative material, including new data on the 
pigmentary and associated behavioral reactions of a 
number of species, fills nearly every category in the 
tabulation. A scheme for representing the relation- 
ships between various factors in the survival of 
organisms, covering cases where pairs of factors are 
supplementary and cases where they are opposed, is 
proposed for convenience in discussing the various 
reaction patterns. 29-item bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7366. Cohen, John. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel.) The technique of role-reversal: a prelimin- 
ary note. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1951, 25, 64-66.— 
In a group discussion, when A suggests a point of 
view from which B differs, B must present A’s point 
of view to A’s satisfaction. It is felt that this 
technique will reduce discussion and disagreement 
resulting from lack of understanding.—G. S. Speer. 

7367. Crespi, Leo P. Rejoinder. Init. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 416-418.—This is a rejoinder 
to a criticism by Williams (see 25: 7380) of an 
earlier article by Crespi— N. L. Gage. 

7368. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Sociology, a synopsis of principles. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. xviii, 
647 p. $4.50.—This edition is largely unchanged 
but there have been certain modifications: meth- 
odologies of positivism and Verstehen have been 
given more express treatment; graphs and charts are 
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new; 1950 census data have been included; especially 
in the treatment of social psychology, the social 
processes, and social stratification, greater docu- 
mentation and more frequent quotation of sources 
have been included; bibliographies have been ex- 
panded and culled; and ‘‘this edition contains a more 
express and terse statement of many of the more 
basic sociological truths, generalizations, and prin- 
ciples.” —A. J. Sprow. 

7369. Devereux, George. Catastrophic reactions 
in normals: a note on the dynamics of the psychic 
unity of mankind. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 343-349.— 
Three well-authenticated historical examples of 
passive panic-reactions to the terrorism of the 
Mongols and the Nazis are given. Normal, organic, 
schizophrenic and neurotic anxiety catastrophic 
reactions are descriptively and dynamically similar. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

7370. Festinger, Leon, & Thibaut, John. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Interpersonal communica- 
tion in small groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 92-99.— Major conclusions drawn from experi- 
mental work with small face-to-face groups are 
summarized. The authors report an experimental 
study in which (1) amount of pressure toward 
uniformity, and (2) degree to which members 
perceived the group as homogeneously composed 
was manipulated. It was found that “when there is 
a range of opinion in the group, communications 
tend to be directed towards those members whose 
opinions are at the extremes of the range.’’ The 
greater the pressure toward uniformity and the 
greater the perception of homogeneous group-com- 
position, the greater is the tendency to communicate 
to these extremes and the greater is the actual 
change toward uniformity.—H. P. David. 

7371. Goode, Cecil E. (Economic Stabilization 
Administration, Washington, D. C.) Significant 
research on leadership. Personnel, 1951, 27, 342- 
350.—A study of the published reports of research 
on leadership—its qualities and their effects on group 
behavior—reveals that the following qualities are 
characteristic of the successful leader: mental 
ability; breadth of interests and aptitudes; language 
facility; maturity; strong motivation; social orienta- 
tion; and administrative skill. 22 references.— 
L. N. Mendes. 

7372. Javier Conde, Francisco. Der Begriff der 
sozialen Beziehung. (Concept of social relation- 
ships.) Kdél. Z. Soziol., 1949-1950, 2, 41-48.—From 
the beginning of his life, man exists in a relation of 
dependency to other human beings. Sociologists do 
not distinguish clearly enough the ‘‘you’’ from the 
“we.” The social reality of the “‘we” is qualitatively 
different from the relationship of ‘“‘you and you.” 
Through development the “we” becomes a subject 
of events, therewith a subject of history.—J. H. 
Bunzel. 

7373. Johannesson, Jiirg. Sozialtypen des Be- 
rufs. (Vocational social types.) Kdél. Z. Sosiol., 
1949-1950, 2, 48-77.—After typological distinctions 
the author posits four ideal types, namely: the pure 
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man of his vocation or profession; the pure man of 
his private life, the protective type, he is both 
private and professional at the same time and other 
a higher integration, and lastly the correct type, who 
switches from private to vocational life, but separ- 
ates the two carefully and deliberately. However 
in their common relationship to each other and their 
desire for prestige and success, lies the heuristic 
value of this distinction.—J. H. Bunsel. 

7374. Maisonneuve, Jean. Psychologie sociale. 
(Social psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1951. 128 p.—The plan of study is 
divided into two sections: (1) the study of human 
contact—the origins and typical modalities of this 
contact (considered independently from the partic- 
ular nature of the social groups that envelop the 
subject) and the “‘matter”’ of collective life (that is, 
its technical, economic, judicial, and cultural 
functions.) This discussion is essentially qualitative 
and genetic. (2) Individuals and groups—the 
examination of the phenomena and the psycho- 
social relations that exist within and between fixed 
groups (dealing with quantity, specific structures of 
groups, their functions, and, in short, that social 
material which the first section has to provisionally 
exclude.— L. N. Solomon. 

7375. Maucorps, Paul-H. Psychologie des mou- 
vements sociaux. (Psychology of social move- 
ments.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. 126 p.—The author states that psychology 
and sociology do not oppose each other. “Society is 
within us and we are within society.”” Under the 
headings of “Beliefs and attitudes,” “Public opin- 
ion,”’ “Propaganda,” “‘Sociometrics,” “‘The Indivi- 
dual and the Group,” the author discusses the 
action of individuals in groups. His bibliography 
indicates that the purpose of his publication was to 
introduce to French social psychologists and sociol- 
ogists American contemporary thoughts in the field 
of group dynamics.—E£. Barschak. 


7376. Meadows, Paul. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Culture theory and industrial analysis. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1951, 274, (Mar.), 9-16.—Our 
new technology has substituted an entirely different 
set of beliefs for those of our pre-industrial pred- 
ecessors. Values are now placed on efficiency, 
accuracy, rapidity, and volume of work production. 
Status is no longer fixed and inherited, as in primitive 
societies, but achieved through the skill of the 
individual worker. However, this new culture 
system has brought with it new problems, among 
which are disproportionate or reverse rewards for 
skills, and motivational systems based on partial 
satisfaction of worker needs.— L. A. Noble. 


7377. Ponzo, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy.) Puede 
tener el mal de ojo una explicaci6n cientffica? (Does 
the evil-eye have a scientific explanation?) Reo. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4, 747—752.—Studies 
of accident proneness suggest that belief in the evil- 
eye arises in various cultures partly because of 
individual differences in accident-proneness.—G. B. 
Strother. 
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7378. Roucek, Joseph S. (U. Bridgeport, Conn.), 
& Warren, Roland L. Sociology: an introduction. 
Ames, Iowa: Littlefield, Adams, 1951, 275 p. $1.25. 
—The text is presented as an outline of sociological 
concepts designed to supplement standard text- 
books; coordination with 15 recent texts is provided. 
Four aids to students are incorporated in final 
chapters: a brief description of over 25 branches and 
special fields of sociology, including social psychol- 
ogy; a biographical sketch, principal publications, 
and contributions of 15 pioneers in social theory; 
job opportunities and sources of graduate prepara- 
tion in sociology and social work; and a glossary of 
nearly 250 sociological terms.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


7379. Stauffer, Ernest. La méthode relationnelle 
en psychologie sociale et en sociologie selon M. 
Léopold von Wiese. (Von Wiese’s relational 
method as applied to social psychology and soci- 
ology.) Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé S. A., 
1950. 218 p. 7 fr. 50 suisses.—The essence of the 
“relationship theory” appears to be that inter- 
relationships do not exist in a fixed state but, rather, 
are in a state of continual flux tending towards an 
equilibrium which represents an unrealizable ideal. 
The theories are elaborated on and criticized in 
detail. 189-item bibliography.—J. Cowen. 


7380. Williams, Frederick W. A note on “The 
Influence of Military Government Sponsorship in 
German Opinion Polling,” by Leo P. Crespi. /nt. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 415-416.—The 
author criticizes Crespi’s paper (see 25: 3018) as 
based on interpretations rather than on pertinent 
data, as neglecting the use of trend questions in 
studying sponsorship bias, and as disregarding 
election predictions in Germany prior to 1948.— 
N. L. Gage. 

7381. Wittenberg, Rudolph M. (New Sch. for 
Soc. Res., New York.) Reaching the individual 
through the group. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(15), 
41-47.—Discipline is a process, not an emergency 
measure. The leader cannot avoid taking part in 
the process of discipline, his slightest actions and 
attitudes are gestures that influence the group. The 
job of the group leader is to know what individuals 
need and to employ the group process to effect the 
desired results. He may not expect an individual to 
give up a satisfaction unless something more satisfy- 
ing is available to take its place. The group’s 
choice of a natural leader is an index of its needs and 
discipline, and should be respected. We cannot be 
different things to the same people, but must be 
aware of limitations of our role-—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 7195, 7729) 
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7382. Bassett, Raymond E. Sampling problems 
in influence studies. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 320-328. 
—The contention of the author is that at least a 
50% sample is necessary in order to significantly 
determine leadership and influence in a group. He 
proposes to interview first 10% of the total, then 
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the same number of the remaining at random, and so 
on until 60% were reached. Then, comparing wave 
sample with random samples obtained he concludes 
that they are superior in increasing the observation 
of mutual choices.—J. H. Bunzel. 


7383. Edwards, Daisy Starkey. The constant 
frame of reference problem in sociometry. Sociom- 
etry, 1948, 11, 372-379.—The present work on a 
constant frame of reference, especially Moreno’s 
and Bronfenbrenner’s work is surveyed from the 
viewpoint of a theory of chance. A modification is 
suggested in the methods of collecting sociometric 
data.—J. H. Bunszel. 

7384. Eng, Erling, & French, Robert L. The 
determination of sociometric status. Sociometry, 
1948, 11, 368-371.—Sociometric methods are com- 
pared to psychological methods of scaling, specifi- 
cally the methods of paired comparisons and rank 
order. A near perfect correlation between mean 
ranks and paired comparisons was obtained. “Of 
the conventional sociometric choice scores the one 
based on unlimited choices shows highest correlation 
with paired comparisons. It is superior to techniques 
involving limited scores and almost as good as the 
mean rank method.”—J. H. Bunzel. 


7385. Fisher, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Inter- 
viewer bias in the recording operation. Int. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 391-411.—By delivering 
standardized responses to a series of opinion survey 
interviewers, the author studied the relationships 
between interviewers’ errors in recording the re- 
sponses and the attitudes of the interviewers, their 
motor ability to record, and various characteristics 
of the responses. Interviewer recording bias was 
significantly related to interviewer’s opinions, inter- 
viewer's motor recording ability, the equivocality of 
response, and to the brevity or unusualness of the 
response. Practice effects out-weighed fatigue 
effects so that, as the interviews proceeded, the inter- 
viewers recorded more items accurately. There were 
no significant differences in bias according to the 
amount of experience of the interviewer.— N. 
Gage. 

7386. Gillen, Paul Bates. The distribution of 
occupations as a city yardstick. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1951. xiii, 
144 p. $2.75.—This report describes a relatively 
simple method for obtaining the occupational index 
for any city of 10,000 population or more. The index 
is derived from census data, through the use of 
tables which the author supplies. It is felt that the 
occupational index, as a basic measure of a city and 
its functioning, has many possible applications. 
Suggested applications are, the evaluation of the 
general educational level of a city, city planning, 
relation to community organization, prediction of 
welfare needs in times of economic distress, and so 
on. 32 references.—G. S. Speer. 


7387. Guest, Lester, & Nuckols, Robert. (Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State College.) A laboratory 
experiment in recording in public opinion inter- 
viewing. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 336- 
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352.—24 interviewers were given a battery of 
psychological tests and then asked to record in 
writing the responses they heard on 3 electrically 
transcribed interviews concerning labor-management 
relations. The interviewers’ records were scored for 
pro-management, pro-labor, and neutral errors. 
Results suggest that recording errors are not slanted 
toward the interviewer’s own predisposition, arise 
more from free-response than alternative questions, 
are not predictable from the Minnesota Test for 
Clerical Workers, and were most highly related, and 
negatively, to intelligence test scores.— N. L. Gage. 


7388. Stewart, Frank A. Some sampling prob- 
lems in sociometric surveys. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 
301-308.—Open community sociometric surveying 
presents a number of problems different from closed 
and controlled communities. The sociometric 
survey, concerned with the individual should ideally 
be 100% but the sample should never drop below 
15%. Quantitive differences in this case bring 
qualitative discrepancies. From a_ sociometric 
viewpoint area design is indispensable. A special 
problem is presented by call-backs; these must be 
made and the author shows on analysis of two sub- 
samples that there was significantly higher sociality 
among the persons not found at home at the first 
call. He also recommends special address assign- 
ments as both practical and theoretically important. 
—J. H. Bunzel. 


7389. Stewart, Isabel A. An interviewer’s report 
on sociometric study. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 308-320. 
—aA sociometric survey presents problems not found 
in other surveys, mainly because it asks for far more 
personal information than the average market re- 
search or public opinion survey. A very skilled and 
specially trained interviewer is an absolute necessity; 
he must engender confidence and respect, moreover 
a scientific and academic sponsorship is essential. 
The author feels that while sociometric interviewing 
is not necessarily harder, it is different in that it asks 
for motivations on a higher order, full understanding 
of the project, and great intellectual interest.—J. H. 
Bunszel. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


7390. Beller, E. K. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Two components of a social attitude. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sct., 1950, 59, 283.—Population, procedures, 
results, and conclusions are given for a test conducted 
to measure interiorized norms of and behavioral 
disposition toward prejudice against Negroes.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7391. Bernstein, Peretz F. Jew-hate as a 
sociological problem. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 300 p. $3.75.—Antisemitism is not 
caused by the behavior of the weaker group but is 
merely a special case of group enmity that exists 
generally. Various group characteristics and func- 
tions are described along with their tensions. Anti- 
semitism cannot be banished by exhortations, but 
its destructive character can be reduced by Jews 
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becoming strong by forming their own nation.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

7392. Castetter, Edward F., & Bell, Willis H. 
Yuman Indian agriculture. Albuquerque, N. M.: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1951. xiv, 274 p.— 
A detailed account and comparison of the agricul- 
tural practices of several tribes in or near the lower 
Colorado River Valley. 165-item bibliography.— 
I. L. Child. 

7393. Deutsch, Morton, & Collins, Mary Evans. 
(New York U.) Interracial housing; a psycho- 
logical evaluation of a social experiment. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
xv, 173 p. $3.00.—Two integrated interracial low- 
rent public housing projects were compared with 2 
segregated bi-racial projects with equal Negro- 
white ratios. In the integrated projects, there were 
more neighborly contacts and more favorable atti- 
tudes toward living in an interracial project. A 
policy of integration, itself, favorably influences 
democratic attitudes. Consistency of policy that 
resists pressure is important. “The evidence of our 
study is that official policy, executed without equiv- 
ocation, can result in large changes in beliefs and 
feelings despite initial resistance to the policy.”— 
G. K. Morlan. 

7394. Dieterlen, Germaine. Les correspondances 
cosmo-biologiques chez les Soudanais. (Cosmo- 
biological relationship among the Sudanese.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 350-366.—The 
relationship of the biological and the ontological 
being forms the basis of the Sudanese life. This 
relationship determines his socio-economic place in 
society.—G. G. Besnard. 

7395. Driver, Harold E., & Riesenberg, S. H. 
Hoof rattles and girls’ puberty rites in North and 


South America. Jnt. J. Amer. Linguist., 1950, 
16(4), Suppl., (Memoir No. 4.), 1-31.—The dis- 
tribution of the use of hoof rattles in puberty rites 


is shown not to have in fact the characteristics which 
have been assumed by other authors, who have cited 
this distribution as an example to bolster the 
hypothesis of marginal survivals.—J. L. Chald. 


7396. Fenderson, Lewis H. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The Negro press as a social instru- 
ment. J. Negro Educ., 1951, 20, 181-188.—From 
its inception in 1827 the Negro press has been a 
It serves four purposes: (1) It informs 


protest press. f : 
(2) It enlightens white 


Negroes of its own affairs. 
readers regarding Negro society. (3) It strives for 
Negro acceptance in the social scheme. (4) It pro- 
vokes expression of opinion from the white press.— 
A. Burton. 

7397. Ireland, Ralph R. (Fisk U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) An exploratory study of minority group 
membership. /. Negro Educ., 1951, 20, 164-168.— 
72 Negro students—28 male and 44 female—of a 
mean age of approximately 18 years wrote a short 
paper on ‘“‘What It Means to Be a Negro”’ as a class 
assignment. Analysis of the content revealed that 
Negroes are most concerned about discrimination 
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and segregation. Along with this they exhibit a 
great deal of racial pride. The males were more 
aggressive about discrimination than the females, 
but neither group showed evidence of constructive 
social thinking.—A. Burton. 

7398. Montagu, Ashley. (Rutgers U. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Statement on race. New York: 
Schuman, 1951. xi, 172 p. $2.00.—UNESCO’s 
“Statement on Race” is explained and elaborated. 
The scientific evidence is given in support of St. 
Paul’s assertion that “God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
Even Darwin came to recognize that cooperation and 
self-restraint rather than ruthless self-assertion are 
primary in evolution. The facts of science “support 
to the full the belief in the unity, the universal 
brotherhood of mar.” 48-item bibliography.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

7399. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. Psychological re- 
searches on the personality of the Aino children in 
comparison with the Japanese. Toh. Psychol. Fol., 
1951, 12, 83-123.—Aino and Japanese children share 
the same environment in many instances. Among 
the several distinguishing physical characteristics 
of the Aino, the greater hairiness is striking. Re- 
search is difficult since (1) the Aino population is 
small; (2) the group is mixed with Japanese; (3) the 
full-blooded and mixed can not be conclusively 
determined. Height, weight, girth and bodily 
function differences are small, but in favor of the 
Aino children. Inter-marriage and infectious dis- 
eases have reduced Aino superiorities—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

7400. Réheim, Géza. Psychoanalysis and an- 
thropology ; culture, personality and the unconscious. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
xv, 496 p. $10.00.—The psychoanalytic method is 
applicable to the study of cultures just as it is to that 
of patients. Potentially-universal symbolism exists 
cross-culturally, although it may have additional 
context-determined meaning. This thesis is believed 
to be supported through an analysis of such cultures 
as the Australians, Alor, Marquesas, the Normandy 
Islanders, Kaingang, Yurok and Navaho. The 
“modal personality’’ concept is disputed. Pro- 
longation of infancy is a distinctly human attribute 
and is common to all cultures. Every culture at- 
tempts to stabilize the opposing forces of Thanatos 
and Eros, of the superego and the ego ideal.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

7401. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Prejudice, concreteness of thinking, and 
reification of thinking. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1951, 46, 83-91.—Following a review of his previous 
research findings, the author discusses results ob- 
taining from asking 154 native white, non-Jewish 
students to define 5 religious and 5 political-eco- 
nomic concepts. The group had been divided 
previously into 4 equal prejudice quartiles on the 
basis of the Levinson Ethnocentrism Scale. It was 
found that subjects falling within the lowest prej- 
udice quartile gave definitions that were somewhat 
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more abstract, reified, and less concrete than did the 
subjects falling within the other 3 quartiles. There 
was a significant negative relationship between 
prejudice and intelligence, as measured by the 
A.C.E. 30 references.—H. P. David. 


7402. Selltiz, Claire; Citron, Abraham F.; Hard- 
ing, John; Rosahn, Otto; & Wormser, Margot Haas. 
(Commission on Community Interrelations, New 
York.) The acceptability of answers to anti- 
Semitic remarks. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 
4, 353-390.—The authors report a series of experi- 
ments to study the responses of about 1600 non- 
Jewish subjects to dramatized incidents involving 
anti-semitic remarks. Four main lines of argument 
for an answer were also investigated: (1) appeal to 
the logic of a situation, (2) democratic ideology, (3) 
the fact of individual differences, (4) the psychology 
of prejudice. Responses were studied as to direct 
approval or disapproval of an answer and as to 
preference for one answer over another. Opinions 
about the effects of anti-minority remarks and 
whether they should and would be answered in 
practice are also reported.— N. L. Gage. 


7403. Spoerl, Dorothy T. (American Interna- 
tional Coll., Springfield, Mass.) Der Yidischer 
stereotyp, die Yidische persehnlichkeit, aun der 
Yidischer forurteil. (The Jewish stereotype, the 
Jewish personality, and Jewish prejudice.) Ytvo 
Bleter, 1950, 34, 49-58.—This study, based on 926 
papers written by entering students in 1947 and 
1948, is concerned with the reasons for prejudices 
showing up in an attitude test given earlier in the 
year. A comparison was made of the Jewish stereo- 
type emerging from the non-Jewish papers and the 
personality of the Jewish student as tested. It was 
demonstrated that there was no factual basis for the 
stereotype. A second portion of the study is of the 
sources of Jewish tolerance, these being identical 
with those of non-Jewish students except for ‘‘being 
a member of a minority group” which ranked second 
for Jewish students. The third approach was a 
comparasion of the stereotypes about other races 
held by Jewish and non-Jewish students. It was 
found they did not differ significantly. It was 
concluded that there is little relation between the 
stereotype about Jews and the personality of the 
Jew, and that their general prejudices result in 
stereotypes about other groups indistinguishable 
from those of non-Jews.—D. T. Spoerl. 


7404. Wallace, Anthony F.C. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) A possible technique for recognizing 
psychological characteristics of the ancient Maya 
from an analysis of their art. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 
239-258.—The paper suggests a method for handling 
the art products of a society as psychological data in 
order to make statements about the personality 
structure characteristic of individuals in the society. 
As a test case it derives statements concerning the 
pre-contact Mayas from an analysis of three Mayan 
codices. The art-analysis diagnosis is then checked 
against recent Rorschach findings. The categories 
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used to describe the art of the codices are given in 
tabular form.—W. A. Varvel. 

7405. Warren, C. P. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
The relationship between the folk-tale and culture 
area in Central Africa. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1950, 
59, 34-37.—A study of thirteen distinguishing trait- 
complex components which differentiate the Congo 
culture area as a distinct cultural area——S. M. 
Amatora. 

7406. Zimmermann, Frank. Origin and signifi- 
cance of the Jewish rite of circumcision. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1951, 38, 103-112.—The origin of 
circumcision lies in the wish to create in males a 
“permanent” erection of the penis so as to insure 
fertile sexuality and the continuity of the group. 
Circumcision is done on the eighth day because of 
fear of retaliation if the boy remembers it and be- 
cause the infant is untouchable the first seven days. 
—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 7246, 7735) 
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7407. Baker, Oren H. Paul—a study in conflict. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(15), 29-40.—There is 
evidence that Paul the Apostle had some physical 
deficiency, to which he refers as a “thorn in the 
flesh,’ which contributed to a basic feeling of in- 
feriority, and motivated zealous, compensatory 
striving. The destiny of his own soul was at stake 
in the winning of others to the religious cause with 
which he was so deeply identified.—P. E. Johnson. 


7408. Bloomfield, Paul. The ideal of an élite. 
Eugen. Rev., 1951, 43, 23—32.—The élite serves the 
people as a whole and is ideal for filtering down 
privileges to ever broadening sections of the popula- 
tion. But today a differential birth rate and heavy 
taxation militate against the survival of an élite. 
History has provided many different kinds of élites 
but the eugenically valuable kind is to be found in 
those families ‘gifted by nature, nurtured by the 
opportunities they had the wit and courage to seize, 
and to use for founding and perpetuating a certain 
kind of family tradition” from Clapham of a century 
ago to Bloomsbury of today.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


7409. Clark, Walter Houston. (Middlebury Coll., 
Vt.) The Oxford group; its history and significance. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1951. 268 p. 
$3.50.—The Oxford Group, beginning among college 
students three decades ago has extended to a move- 
ment of international influence as Moral Rearma- 
ment. In this objective study, its history and 
characteristics are delineated, and the effect of the 
Group on individuals is shown in a series of 55 case 
histories from personal information gathered in 
questionnaires, of which 11 are negative, 5 are 
neutral, 9 are partly positive, 27 are positive, and 30 
who are positive active. The movement is significant 
at points where churches have been negligent.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

7410. Desmonde, William H. (25 Wellesley Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y.) The murder of Moses. Amer. 
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Imago, 1950, 7, 351-367.—The Biblical account of 
the death of Moses in punishment for disobeying 
God in striking the rock twice with the sacred rod 
instead of once is interpreted to mean that Moses, 
furious at repeated rebellion, exerted his authority 
unjustly by executing two of his political enemies. 
This act swung public opinion against him and he 
was put to death.—W. A. Varvel. 

7411. England, Leonard. ( Mass-Observation, 
London, Eng.) The impact of British M.P.’s on their 
constituencies. Jnt. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 
412-414.—Survey and anecdotal evidence is cited to 
the effect that British members of Parliament are 
largely unknown to their constituencies, have few 
contacts with those whom they represent and, in 
general, have little personal impact.— N. L. Gage. 

7412. Fitzsimmons, Margaret. (Family and Chil- 
dren's Service, Minneapolis, Minn.) Collaborative 
treatment in a marriage problem: case summary of 
twelve interviews with Mrs. K. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1951, 13, 52-55.—Summary of case followed 
by discussion by Lena Levine, Walter R. Stokes, and 
Maurice J. Karpf.—L. H. McCabe. 

7413. Fraiberg, Louis, & Fraiberg, Selma. (66/ 
Covington Drive, Detroit 3, Mich.) Hallowe’en: 
ritual and myth in a children’s holiday. Amer. 
Imago, 1950, 7, 289-328.—This study deals with the 
present form of observing Hallowe'en in America, 
with its derivation from ancient religious and folk 
customs and with its social and psychological signifi- 
cance. The children’s holiday has preserved the 
customs and rituals of the archaic new year’s festival 
both with regard to the rites of sacrifice and atone- 
ment and the license of the new year’s eve. In the 
aggression against the parents, the window pranks, 
the leaving of garbage at the doorsteps, and the 
prankish stealing, there is a re-enactment of oedipal 
fantasies.—W. A. Varvel. 

7414. Gallup, George. (American Institute of 
Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J.) How labor votes. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1951, 274, (Mar.), 
123-124.—Pre-election surveys among union mem- 
bers indicated that many had political preferences 
contrary to those of their leaders. This may help 
explain the election of Taft in spite of union cam- 
paigns against him. The author feels there is 
encouragement in the political independence of the 
union voter, even though the results may seem 
detrimental in some cases.— L. A. Noble. 

7415. Hare, Alexander P., & Rachel, T. Family 
friendship within the community. Soctometry, 1948, 
11, 329-334.—7% of a veterans housing community 
of 1,000 family units on a Middle Western University 
campus was surveyed. By necessity this is a rather 
homogeneous community, most couples are between 
20 and 30 years; the men have the same vocational, 
educational and economic status. The result, as 
summarized by the authors: “most families have 
few friends in the community. A positive correlation 
exists between the number of friends and the length 
of residence in the community, the presence of 
children in the home, and the amount of family social 
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activity. There is a negative correlation between 
the number of friends and the amount of monthly 
expenditures for recreation outside the home.”— 
J. H. Bunsel. 

7416. Kisker, George W. (Ed.) World tension; 
the psychopatholo of international relations. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. x, 324 p—A 
psychologist or psychiatrist from each of 20 nations 
representing Europe, the Americas, Africa, and the 
Middle East, and Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
Islands contribute essays on the problems of world’s 
tensions. A comment from the United Nation’s 
viewpoint is included, and a summary by the editor. 
Examples tend to be drawn from incidents within the 
author’s particular nation.—H. Grace. 

7417. Landis, Paul H. Sequential marriage. J. 
Home Econ., 1950, 42, 625-627.—The author sug- 
gests that the individual today, within the legal 
framework of a monogamous culture achieves a 
polygamous sex experience probably more often 
than the individual in many societies which have 
polygamous culture norms. Causative factors are 
the increasingly younger age of first marriage and the 
shift in social mores to those more favorable to 
divorce. Divorced persons marry more quickly and 
more often than the widowed. Most divorces occur 
within 3 years after marriage: most remarriages occur 
within 5 years after divorce. Remarriages are less 
successful than first marriages with a sex difference 
in favor of the men. Sequential marriage is not 
greater among the higher economic groups but is 
shown to be unfavorable to economic success in our 
culture.—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 


7418. Lasswell, Harold D. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The political writings of Harold D. 
Lasswell. Psychopathology and politics. Politics: 
who gets what, when, how. Democratic character. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. 525 p. $5.00. 
Three of the author’s earlier books are presented in 
one volume. The first is the application of dynamic 
psychology to the motivations of political leadership. 
The second is the analysis of power and manipulation 
by ruling elites and counter-elites. In the third 
book, the author tries to bring together the various 
points of view about democracy and personality.— 
H. Grace. 

7419. Lévi-Strauss, M. Les prohibitions matri- 
moniales et leur fondement psychologique. (Matri- 
monial prohibitions and their psychological founda- 
tions.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 409.— 
Abstract. 

7420. Mace, David. (Drew U., Madison, N. J.) 
An English advice column. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1950, 12, 100-102.—After running a weekly advice 
column over a period of 44 years, the author has 
considerably modified his former attitude of criti- 
cism and skepticism. He points out the informational 
and educational values of such a column, also the 
personal service and research values. He concludes: 
“What we have to decide is not whether we want to 
go on having advice columns. That is already 
settled. The question for us is whether we are 
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prepared to take over and help to direct these 
columns, so that they will be run competently and 
responsibly; or whether we are to leave the many 
thousands of people who seek help in that way at 
the mercy of the untrained and the unqualified.”— 
L. H. McCabe. 

7421. Marcus, Peggy. In-law relationship ad- 
justment of couples married between two and 
eleven years. J. Home Econ., 1951, 43, 35-37.— 
This study of factors which concern good in-law 
relationships is based on the result of a questionnaire 
answered by 79 wives, all Cornell graduates in Home 
Economics in 1939-40. The mean length of marriage 
of the respondents was 6.4 years. ‘The nine factors 
which seem significant to good in-law adjustment 
were: parental approval of the couple’s marriage; 
meeting prospective partner’s family before marriage 
and friendliness in the meeting; separate households; 
happy marriages of the parents; same religion; 
college courses in marriage; happy relationships 
between parents and grandchildren; and similarities 
in pattern of social activity of couple and husband’s 
parents.—(Courtesy of Child Developm. Abstr.) 


7422. Michigan. University. Survey Research 
Center. A — of the presidential vote: November, 
1948: a national survey. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Survey Res. Center, Institute for Social Research, 
Univ. of Michigan, 1949. i, 124 p.—610 persons 
were interviewed immediately before and after the 
1948 presidential elections. Results of the two 
surveys, and a discussion of certain attitudinal and 
situational correlates of voting behaviour and in- 
consistencies between intentions and actions are 
presented.—I. Lazar. 


7423. Motz, Annabelle Bender. Conceptions of 
marital roles by status groups. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1950, 12, 136; 162.—With GI students and 
their wives at Indiana University as subjects and 
using a role-conception inventory, the author studied 
this problem: How do conceptions of husband-wife 
roles and the playing of husband-wife roles vary in 
terms of the status of the actor? Findings indicate 
that husbands and wives tend to define marital 
roles in much the same way; for the majority, the 
appropriate role for the man is companionate and 
that for the wife is conventional. Whereas upper- 
middle and upper-lower class husbands and wives 
do not differ in their definitions of roles, the con- 
ventional definition is espoused by more women 
than men with lower-middle class background. 
Women who work full time tend toward conventional 
conceptions and those who work part time tend 
toward companionate conceptions of both husband 
and wife roles.— L. H. McCabe. 

7424. Neubeck, Gerhard. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Group therapeutic aspects of marriage 
education. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 142- 
143.—After outlining the objectives of a course on 
preparation for marriage at the University of 
Minnesota and listing the assumptions needed to 
answer the question as to how group therapy meth- 
ods and dynamic teaching methods are related, the 
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author describes a classroom handling of a husband- 
wife conflict situation utilizing a combination of the 
Moreno technique and the more conventional 
dynamic teaching methods.— L. H. McCabe. 

7425. Notcutt, B., & Silva, A.L. M. (U. Natal, 
Africa.) Knowledge of other people. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 30-37.—‘‘An experiment is 
described in which 64 married couples were given 
a self-rating scale and were then asked to predict one 
another’s self-rating. Predictions were significantly 
superior to chance. Successes were greater on items 
where subjects rated themselves similarly. There 
was no significant difference between the insight 
of husbands into wives, and of wives into husbands.” 
The principles and application of the predictive 
method for validating insights into personality are 
considered. 29 references.— N. N. Stockhamer. 

7426. Stokes, Walter R. A marriage counseling 
case: the married virgin. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1951, 13, 29—34.—Report of the medical and psycho- 
logical techniques used to bring about satisfactory 
sexual adjustment of a married virgin. Discussion 
by Margaret Fitzsimmons, Robert Harper, Maurice 
Karpf, Lena Levine, and Abraham Stone.—L. H. 
McCabe. 


(See also abstracts 7216, 7667) 
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7427. Bavelas, Alex, & Barrett, Dermot. (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute Technology, Cambridge.) An 
experimental approach to organizational communica- 
tion. Personnel, 1951, 27, 367—-371.—An analysis of 
findings of current laboratory experiments in 
different patterns of organization communication 
suggests that an experimental approach to certain 
aspects of this field is possible and that in all prob- 
ability it would be practically rewarding —L. N. 
Mendes. 

7428. Benveniste, E. (Coll. France, Paris.) 
Actif et moyen dans le verbe. (Active voice and 
middle voice in the verb.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1950, 43, 121-129.—A discussion of the semantic 
differentiation between the active and middle voices 
of verbs in Greek and Sanskrit, in which it is held 
that the middle voice always indicates a process of 
which the subject is an integral part, or in which the 
subject has “‘interest.’’—J. B. Carroll. 

7429. Black, John W. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The pressure component in the production of 
consonants. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 
207—210.—A Kollsman altimeter and a Hill stall- 
proximity indicator coupled with an adapted 
Pioneer rate-of-climb indicator (stripped except for 
diaphragm, indicator gears and needle) were utilized 
to measure the eight consonants (b), (p), (d), (t), 
(v), (f), (z), and (s). Vowels with varying degrees 
of openness had no differential effect upon the 
consonants. Voiced and voiceless counterparts in 
the common charts of consonants are dissimilar in 
more than cord action, viz, oral pressure. Sounds 
viewed as homophonous by lip readers may be 
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found to have distinguishing characteristics. Final 
consonants are spoken on the average with less 
pressure than initial ones.—M. F. Palmer. 

7430. Buyssens, E. La conception fonctionnelle 
des faits linguistiques. (The functional conception 
of linguistic facts.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 37-53.—The behavioristic approach of American 
linguistics, despite its occasional lapses into mental- 
ism, corresponds to what is known as structuralism in 
European linguistics. The common element in these 
approaches is a functional conception of linguistic 
data, in that these data are described solely by 
reference to their syntactic relationships. Buyssens 
gives numerous illustrations of the functional ap- 
proach, for example, to the definition of subject and 
predicate, the classification of parts of speech, and 
the description of the meaning of linguistic symbols. 
—J. B. Carroll. 

7431. Cohen, Marcel. Observations a propos de 
ordre des mots en francais contemporain. (Ob- 
servations on word-order in present-day French.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 59-73.—The 
author is interested in contemporary change in 
language structure, and points out that some of 
these changes can be observed in novel word-orders 
appearing in current periodical literature. He sug- 
gests that psychologists will perhaps find in such 
phenomena ‘“‘the possibility of defining certain 
trends of collective psychology.”"—J. B. Carroll. 

7432. Davis, Hallowell. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Auditory communication. /. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 3-8.—An all around 
attack on the problem of auditory communication is 


now proceeding involving the disciplines and 
technics of physics, physiology, anatomy, and 
psychology. Although these border areas have their 


own language and concepts they can be co-ordinated 
and unified by attention to the common concept of 
language as a tool of information —M. F. Palmer. 

7433. Edmondson, Harold S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Horwitz, Elinor M. Cues for vowel 
discrimination. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 
15, 202-206.—The areas of energy distribution of 
two resonance bars for each vowel overlap each other 
to some extent. In plotting the frequency of Bar 1 
vs. Bar 2 for vowels in isolated words on the sound 
spectrograph, considerable overlap occurs in plots 
of vowels spoken by several speakers and in re- 
petitions of the same vowels by a single individual. 
A great deal of vowel recognition in connected speech 
depends on contextual clues. Vowels which lie in 
overlapping areas of Bars 1 and 2 are confused. The 
frequencies of Bar 1 and Bar 2 on a sound spectro- 
graph are not sufficient cues for the listener to 
identify the vowels.—M. F. Palmer. 

7434, Eringa, Pier. La signification du pronom 
“nous” en francais. (The meaning of the pronoun 
“nous” in French.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 171-179.—The semantic elements included in 
the French word nous are analyzed.—J. B. Carroll. 


7435. Fourquet, J. La notion de verbe. (The 
notion of verb.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
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43, 74-98.—Efforts to define the verb are impeded 
by the traditional notions, in the grammars of Indo- 
European languages, of the verb as denoting 
“process” or “action” and the noun as denoting “a 
thing.” Various definitions suggested by research 
on non-Indo-European languages are considered, 
but psychological aspects of the problem may have 
to be taken account of.—J. B. Carroll. 

7436. Gougenheim, G. Valeur fonctionnelle et 
valeur intrinséque de la préposition “en’”’ en francais 
moderne. (Functional value and intrinsic value of 
the preposition “en” in modern French.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1950, 43, 180—-192.—Through a study of 
a single preposition in French, it is concluded that 
grammatical forms do not merely function in a 
formal way but also have an intrinsic meaning 
corresponding to certain psychological tendencies. 
—J. B. Carroll. 

7437. Hjelmslev, Louis. Réle structural de 
ordre des mots. (Structural réle of word-order.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 54-58.—Word- 
order is in various degrees structurally determined 
in various languages; insofar as word-order follows 
the order of thought, languages with relatively free 
word-orders, such as Latin, allow more flexibility in 
the expression of thought. Collaboration of linguists 
and psychologists is needed to study the stylistic 
connotations of word-order.—J. B. Carroll. 

7438. Larochette, J. (U. Coloniale, Brussels, 
Belgium.) Les deux oppositions verbo-nominales. 
(The two verb-noun oppositions.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1950, 43, 109-120.—Distinctions between the 
verb and the noun can be made on either functional 
or semantic grounds. The author proposes two 
independent polarities in making these distinctions. 
First, he considers that a noun expresses a concept 
in its spatial aspect, and a verb expresses it in its 
temporal aspect. Secondly, a noun expresses a 
concept in an absolute manner, while a verb ex- 
presses it in a predicative manner.—J. B. Carroll. 

7439. Leavitt, Harold J. Some effects of certain 
communication patterns on group performance. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 38-50.—The 
relationship between the behavior of small groups 
and the patterns of communication in which they 
operate was experimentally explored. 100 male 
M.I.T. students served as subjects. Results are 
analyzed in detail and the theoretical implications 
are discussed. It was found that the communication 
patterns within which the groups worked affected 
their behavior. ‘“‘The major behavioral differences 
attributable to communication patterns were differ- 
ences in accuracy, total activity, satisfaction of group 
members, emergence of a leader, and organization of 
the group.” Positions held in the communication 
pattern affected behavior but centrality of com- 
munication patterns was most clearly correlated 
with behavioral differences.—H. P. David. 

7440. Marouzeau, J. Analyse syntaxique et 
analyse psychologique. (Syntactical analysis and 
psychological analysis.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1950, 43, 34-36.—An appeal is made to the psy- 
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chologist to explain certain syntactical phenomena, 
appearing in idiomatic phrases, where grammatical 
analysis has failed.—J. B. Carroll. 

7441. Martinet, André. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Réflexions sur le probléme de |l’opposition 
verbo-nominale. (Thoughts on the problem of verb- 
noun opposition.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 
99-108.—No definition of language necessarily 
implies the existence of an opposition between the 
noun and the verb. We should not be surprised 
to find languages in which such an opposition does 
not exist, or where concepts are assorted in noun 
or verb classes in a manner different from that in 
Indo-European languages.—J. B. Carroll. 

7442. Mason, Harry M., & Garrison, Barbara K. 
(Whitman Coll., Walla Walla, Wash.) Intelligibility 
of spoken messages: liked and disliked. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 100-103.—It was noted 
experimentally that liked voice messages were better 
transcribed than disliked messages by college stu- 
dents. While such value responses may be of 
importance in voice communication, results obtained 
suggest that ‘familiarity with content ideas, rather 
than strength of related values, may be the crucial 
factor.” —H. P. David. 

7443. Mirambel, A. (Ecole Nat. des Langues 
Orientales, Paris.) Remarques sur l’expression 
linguistique de la notion de mouvement. (Remarks 
on the linguistic expression of the concept of move- 
ment.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 142-156.— 
The idea of movement is essentially that of change 
in place. A consideration of data from various 
languages shows that movement is represented as 
a relation between two elements, the noun and the 
verb (at least in languages which distinguish nouns 
and verbs). The relation is represented either by 
prepositions or by the inflection of the noun.—J. B. 
Carroll. 


7444. Rosetti, A. (U. Bucharest, Romania.) 
Nom et verbe en roumain. (Noun and verb in 
Rumanian.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 


139-141.—A discussion of instances in Rumanian 
where the verb is treated as a noun.—J. B. Carroll. 

7445. Sauvageot, Aurélien. (Ecole Nat. des 
langues Orientales, Paris). La catégorie de l’objet. 
(The category of the object.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1950, 43, 157-170.—The usual definition of the 
grammatical object is that it refers to the thing to 
which the action denoted by the verb applies. De- 
pending upon the language system, the object is 
often indicated formally (by inflection or by word- 
order), but otherwise the meaning of the verb and 
the general context makes plain what is the object. 
“The notion of the object is thus the result of a 
series of complex mental processes, which are 
variable from one language to another and equally 
variable even within a single language.”—J. B. 
Carroll. 

7446. Vendryes, J. Langage oral et langage par 
gestes. (Oral language and gesture language.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 7-33.—Attention 
is drawn to the gestures normally accompanying 
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speech, rather than to surrogate gesture languages 
such as those of deaf-mutes. Normal gesture pat- 
terns have seldom been studied by linguists, but a 
few psychologists have given accounts of them. 
There is an element of gesture even in oral speech, as 
in the phenomenon of phonetic symbolism, or as in 
forceful pronunciations of words. Gesture in oral 
speech is associated with variations in neuro- 
muscular energy. The development of oral language 
allowed man to transcend the limitations of com- 
munication by gesture alone.—J. B. Carroll. 

7447. Vogt, Hans. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Un 
aspect du probléme actif-passif dans le verbe. (An 
aspect of the problem of active and passive voice in 
the verb.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 130- 
138.—As an example of a linguistic problem of 
possible interest to psychologists, Vogt points out 
that in some languages, e.g. Georgian, the primary 
verb form has a passive meaning, in contrast to other 
languages where it has an active meaning. As a 
working hypothesis he proposes that this linguistic 
difference corresponds to a difference in mentality 
between speakers of the two groups of languages. 
Linguistic systems impose certain restrictions on the 
forms of speech, but psychologists need to study the 
individual’s choice of the alternative forms available 
to him.—J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 7283, 7291, 7396, 7645) 
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7448. Binger, Carl A. L. Public education in 
psychiatry: is it possible? is it desirable? Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 4-15.—The psychoneuroses 
are now the greatest menace to public health in this 
country, but public education is one step in their 
prevention. All social advances have depended 
upon public enlightenment. The prevention and 
cure of mental illness will be no exception to this. 
The use of motion pictures and the radio in this 
connection are especially discussed.— L. N. Solomon. 

7449. Frankel, Beatrice, & Michaels, Ruth. 
(New York Assoc. for New Americans.) A changing 
focus in work with young unattached DPs. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1951, 27, 321-331.—A discussion 
based on the experience of the New York Association 
for New Americans in dealing with problems of 
displaced young people up to the age of 21. Case 
studies are included. The findings indicate that 
“despite the unquestionable damage of the war 
years, they [young unattached Displaced Persons ] 
can succeed in putting this behind them sufficiently 
to relate to the needs of the present. . . ."-—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7450. Franzblau, Rose. Guide to the perplexed. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 102-103; 118.— 
This is a report on an advice column in a New York 
paper, conceived as ‘‘an experiment in the use of a 
mass medium for the dissemination of mental 
hygiene principles and information.” 35% of the 
inquiries received during the first 6 months dealt 
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with marriage difficulties; 35% with parent-child 
relationships; and 15% asked for referral for psycho- 
logical help. A board of voluntary consultants deal 
with the inquiries. A survey is intended when the 
column has appeared for one full year to determine 
its effectiveness as an educational and informational 
device. Discussion by Albert Deutsch and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall.— L. H. McCabe. 


7451. Menninger, William C. There is something 
you can do about mental health. Pastoral Psychol., 
1951, 2(14), 38-43.—Mental illness is the number 
one problem due to its prevalence and the crippling 
lack of trained personnel and public understanding. 
Every one can help significantly by (1) learning some 
working knowledge of emotional first aid; (2) 
accepting social obligation for the mental health of 
others; (3) seeing what can be done in each com- 
munity by group action in reference to more en- 
lightened school instruction, recreation, family 
counseling, prevention of delinquency, crime and 
alcoholism, raising of funds for needed health 
services, and creation of public opinion to support 
research and understanding of factors contributing 
to illness and health.—P. E. Johnson. 


7452. Nesgard, Sigurd. Lerebog i mental 
hygiejne og psykoanalyse. (Manual of mental 
hygiene and psychoanalysis.) Odense, Denmark: 
Psykoanalytisk Forlag, 1949. 102 p. 7.50 kr.— 
A semi-popular book in which mental hygiene is 
based upon psychoanalytical concepts and experi- 
ences, richly illustrated with case histories from the 
author’s own practice—M. L. Reymert. 


(See also abstracts 7210, 7359, 7635, 7719) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


7453. Ellis, Albert; Groves, Catherine; Brown, 
Muriel W.; & Lamson, Herbert D. [Comp. } 
Articles of interest to marriage and family life 
educators and counselors. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1950, 12, 106-110.—Bibliography. 


7454. Gomberg, M. Robert, & Levinson, Frances 


T. (Ed.) Diagnosis and process in family counsel- 
ing. New York: Family Service Association of 
America, 1951. 243 p. $3.75.—This is a com- 


pilation of papers written by 13 staff members of the 
Jewish Family Service of New York. Taken to- 
gether, the articles reflect the “core of the agency’s 
practice and philosophy” for a three-year period 
from 1947-1950. They are also intended to show 
how the agency is “continuously examining and 
testing basic assumptions, modifying them as a 
result of new experience, and exploring the ground- 
work for further technical development.” An 
Introduction by the two Editors includes a list of 
“generic’’ assumptions common to all of the 16 
papers which then follow. These papers fall into six 
major areas: (1) diagnosis and process, (2) illustra- 
tions of family counseling, (3) relationship between 
counseling and psychiatry, (4) problems of supervi- 
sion and staff training, (5) research, and (6) family 
life education.— F. Costin. 
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7455. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
literature of pastoral counseling—past, present and 
future. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(15), 20-28.— 
“Pastoral counseling” is a modern term, but it has 
a long history as the cure of souls in the church 
revealed in the penitentials, sermons, and devotional 
writings, the books and pamphlets of soul-guidance. 
The new literature has basic differences, viewing the 
person developmentally, noting behavior as a con- 
sequence of character, and considering the meaning 
of behavior to the individual rather than by external, 
authoritarian judgment. Once the necessity has 
been recognized for studying dynamically the 
parishioner, the relationship, and the pastor himself, 
a more comprehensive and concrete literature is 
developing.—P. E. Johnson. 


7456. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) An inductive method of analyzing 
defense of self-esteem. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1951, 15, 6-15.—From direct observations, auto- 
biography, interviews, and projective tests, many 
instances of one college student’s defensive behavior 
were collected. The structure of his defenses of 
self-esteem is shown in outline form.—W. A. Varvel. 


7457. Karpf, Maurice J. (159 N. Almont Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) Some guiding principles in 
marriage counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1951, 
13, 49-51; 55.—With some misgivings, but feeling 
that “it seemed desirable that a beginning be made 
if we are ever to develop a body of common concepts 
and experiences which should be the groundwork of 
a professional orientation and practice in marriage 
counseling,’’ the author offers a tentative formulation 
of principles, 16 in all—L. H. McCabe. 


7458. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Clinical implications for a measure of mental health. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 73-78.—Clinical 
evidence and theory in support of a clinically 
significant personality factor are reviewed. After 
outlining some discrepancies between clinical theory 
and statistical measurement, the author offers an 
approach for bridging the gap between statistical 
methods and clinical evidence. A comparison of 
mental hospital patients and community persons 
suggests that “‘the disintegrated person is one whose 
successive reactions are characteristic of highly 
diverse social groups; the integrated personality is 
one whose successive reactions are characteristic of 
rather similar social groups.” 32 references.—H. P. 
David. 


7459. Menninger, Karl. 
peka, Kans.) A guide for psychiatric case study. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 192-201.—The 
approach of the physician to his patient should be 
characterized by self-respect and by respect for the 
dignity of the individual human being in trouble. 
The psychiatric patient is embarrassed as well as 
fearful and hostile beyond the average. His illness 
involves his interpersonal relationships, his means of 
communication, and psychological processes whose 
counterparts exist in the physician too. Practical 
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hints concerning the approach to the psychiatric 


patient are given.—W. A. Varovel. 
7460. Oates, Wayne E. (So. Bapt. Theol. Sem., 
Louisville, Ky.) The levels of pastoral care. 


Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(14), 11-16.—The ther- 
apeutic work of the pastor is a dynamic and growing 
relationship, beginning with a preparatory phase of 
need discovery where a person seeks help, followed 
by successive phases of relaxation and rapport, 
listening and exploration, reconstruction and guid- 
ance, follow-up and experimentation. During these 
stages of progression the aim is to assist the person 
from tension and hostility to a growing sense of 
responsibility and ability to experiment in con- 
structive ways toward more adequate self-develop- 
ment and interpersonal relationships—P. E. 
Johnson. 


7461. Preston, Malcolm G. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.), Mudd, Emily Hartshorne; Froscher, 
Hazel Bazett; & Peltz, William L. Some results 
from research at Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 104-105.—A 
preliminary report of the research project in marriage 
counseling at the Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
the results have to do with the amount of change or 
movement which has taken place in the cases, as 
indicated by 13 listed criteria. Such movement is 
judged on the basis of a scale providing 4 positive 
values, 0, and 2 negative values. In an analysis of 
72 completed analyses, 5 cases were judged to have 
moved in the negative direction, 23 to have ex- 
hibited no movement, and 42 to have moved in the 
positive direction. Discussion of the possibilities of 
the technique concludes this brief report.—L. H. 
McCabe. 


7462. Reynolds, Bertha Capen. Social work and 
social living ; explorations in philosophy and practice. 
New York: Citadel Press, 1951. xiii, 176 p. $2.50. 
—Written in nontechnical language, this book grew 
out of the author’s experience as a social worker with 
the National Maritime Union during World War II. 
Using the Union as her setting, she develops and 
illustrates the theme that good professional social 
work is tested by its “likeness to living well’ as a 
social being, and that it “gets its professional stamp 
from being practiced by people who make a special 
study and discipline of how to live.’’ Thus, a social 
worker’s efforts to develop his “professional self” 
cannot be separated from his personal responsibility 
as an individual living in our society.— F. Costin. 


7463. Sletto, Raymond F. (Ohio St. U., a 
bus.) What is significant for research in 
counseling? Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 130- 
132.—‘‘Research into marriage counseling has al- 
most no past, its present is beset with difficulties, its 
future is the concern of this paper.” Pointing out 
that an exchange of experiences may serve as a 
partial substitute for the literature available in other 
fields, the author stresses the importance of coopera- 
tion and understanding between counselors and 
research workers.— L. H. McCabe. 
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7464. Stone, Olive M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Landmark in marriage and family 
counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1951, 13, 56-57; 
95.—In two ways the author regards the section 
meetings on “Marriage and Family Counseling”’ at 
the National Conference on Family Relations in 
Denver as significant. ‘‘Most importantly, the 
traditional assignment to explore the ‘Principles, 
Processes, and Techniques of Marriage and Family 
Counseling’ was approached through the sharing of 
actual recorded practice rather than through 
theoretical discussion alone. ...In the second 
place, searching attention was given to defining 
counseling and to setting minimum standards for 
its practice. While neither the sharing of practice 
nor the focusing on standards was new to the Na- 
tional Conference, the Denver meeting may be called 
a landmark in relating the two squarely to each 
other.” —L. H. McCabe. 


7465. Vuoristo, G. Maalausten kiytosta diag- 
nostisena apukeinona lastenpsykiatriassa. (Paint- 
ing as an aid to diagnosis in child psychiatry.) 
Duodecim, 1950, 66(5), 414-423. (CLML.) 


(See also abstract 7216) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


7466. Baer, Alcyon. Le test de Rorschach inter- 
prété du point de vue analytique. (The analytic 
interpretation of the Rorschach test.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 455-503.—The aim of the 
investigation is the examination of repressed con- 
ceptual content. The unstructured test is a trau- 
matic experience, like analysis constituting a trans- 
ference situation, utilizing measures of defense in the 
face of aroused anxiety and the struggle to maintain 
form. The deep dynamics of the test are guided by 
the opposition of movement (trauma) to form (de- 
fense) and not by color to movement. It is necessary 
to attenuate the mathematical inflexibility now 
prevailing in Rorschach interpretation and to bridge 
the gap separating gestalt psychology from psycho- 
analysis. The test can not accomplish its purpose 
without the aid of psychoanalysis—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


7467. De Franco, Franco. (U. Messina, Italy.) 
Il processo interpretativo nel test di Rorschach. 
(The interpretative process in the Rorschach test.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 53-69.— 
The problem of the classification of usual and un- 
usual details in responses to the Rorschach test is 
analyzed. A list of types of details distinguished by 
various Rorschach workers is given. The author 
considers that not only structural characteristics of 
the parts of the ink blot determine the normal or 
unusual details, but also differences of race, age, sex, 
culture and socio-economic status. These factors 
influence also the frequency of the choice of the same 
detail. A list of normal details as given by different 
authors is presented. Consideration as to variations 
with race, age, and sex are also made. 22 references. 
—A. Manoil. 
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7468. Hathaway, Starke R., & Meehl, Paul E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) An atlas for the 
clinical use of the MMPI. Minneapolis: U. Minne- 
sota Press, 1951. xliv, 799 p. $9.75.—Designed as 
a reference book for professional users of the MMPI, 
the Atlas offers a collection of 968 short case histories 
with associated profiles. Clinical histories presented 
cover a wide range, are arranged in numerical order 
according to the MMPI profile codes, and are in- 
dexed and cross-indexed. Each case summary, 
written without prior knowledge of the test profile, 
includes a description of the person when first 
interviewed or hospitalized, pertinent historical 
data, description of subsequent behavior and 
response to treatment, and, usually, a prognosis.— 
H. P. David. 


7469. Havighurst, Robert J. (UU. Chicago, Jil.) 
Validity of the Chicago Attitude Inventory as a 
measure of personal adjustment in old age. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 24-29.—The ra- 
tionale and previous data on the validity of the 
Inventory are presented. A new and shorter form 
was given to a representative sample of 98 persons. 
Results obtained were correlated with subject's 
self-reports on health, economic status, and social 
and religious activities; with ratings made by trained 
research workers; and with ratings of other com- 
munity judges. “On the whole, the Chicago 
Attitude Inventory is found to have a high enough 
degree of validity to justify its use with groups of 
older people who are not senile. The validity is not 
high enough, however, to permit drawing conclusions 
about cases without support from data of other 
kinds.” —H. P. David. 


7470. Heston, Joseph C. (De Pauw U., Green- 
castle, Ind.) Personality inventories as tools in 
guidance. Occupations, 
advantages and disadvantages, contributions and 
limitations of personality inventories are discussed. 
It is concluded that they are very useful tools if the 
limitations are kept in mind, and if the counselor is 
sensitive to the role of self-adjustment in the life 
pattern.—G. S. Speer. 

7471. Himmelweit, Hilde T., & Petrie, Asenath. 
(London (Eng.) Sch. Econ.) The measurement of 
personality in children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 21, 9-29.—Matched groups of 50 normal and 
50 neurotic children, ages 9-14, were given a series of 
personality tests. 28 test scores for each child were 
available for 41 neurotic and 47 normal children. 
15 tests were found to differentiate the two groups 
at or below the .20 level, while 9 showed differences 
in the expected direction above this level of signi- 
ficance. The multiple correlation coefficient between 
the more sensitive tests and the normal-neurotic 
dichotomy was .73. About 20% of the total group 
would have been misclassified by diagnosis on the 
basis of these tests alone. The personality descrip- 
tion of the neurotic child in terms of test performance 
corresponded closely to that commonly formulated 
by psychiatrists.—R. C. Strassburger. 


1951, 29, 497-501.—The | 
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7472. Lionnet, André. Des tests projectifs a la 
méthode projective. (Projective tests and projective 
method.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 98-120.—A series of 
considerations designed to show the possibilities and 
limitations of different projective tests and tech- 
niques.—G. G. Besnard. ~ 


7473. Roudinesco, J. & Guiton, Micheline. Le 
développement de l’enfant: manuel d’instructions 
pour l’application des tests du Pr. Arnold Gesell. 
(The development of the child: a manual of in- 
structions for administering the tests of Professor 
Arnold Gesell.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. 55 p. 160 fr.—Gesell’s observations 
for thirty years at Yale are presented in this manual 
which is made up of extracts from his ‘‘Develop- 
mental Diagnosis.” Child behavior, both physical 
and mental, from the age of three months to three 
years, is tested, with the use of norms to obtain a 
development quotient. The authors of the manual, 
who have verified the validity of the diagnosis with 
French children, both normal and retarded, suggest 
that the tests be administered every six months.— 
G. E. Bird. 

7474. Sanguineti, I., & Sigurta, R. (Milano U., 
Italy.) Modificazione del test di Lamparter detto 
“del grappolo d’uva” e primi risultati della sua 
applicazione in neuro-psichiatria. (Modification of 
the Lamparter test called “the bunch of grapes” and 
the first results of its application in neuro-psychiatry. ) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 35-52.— 
The Lamparter test or ‘“‘the bunch of grapes tests” 
(die Weintraube) was used originally for typological 
researches according to the principles formulated by 
Oswald Kroh. The test consists of 850 round and 
210 rectangular colored tokens to be used in con- 
structing a bunch of grapes on a sheet of white paper. 
The results are analyzed as to color, form, relief, 
symmetry-stereotypy, circular form, and the pre- 
dominance of the vine; the behavior of the subject 
during the test is also used. The test is applied to 
310 subjects: 68 normal, 27 psychoneurotics, 36 
depressed, 13 maniacs, 77 schizophrenics, 27 oligo- 
phrenics and 42 with organic dementia. The results, 
considered as having only preliminary value, show 
characteristic differences. French and English summa- 
ries.—A. Manoil. 


7475. Sloan, William, & Schneider, Bernard. 
(Lincoln State School & Colony, Ill.) A study of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children with 
mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 
573-575.—This study is an attempt to determine 
some of the relationships between the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children and the Arthur and 
Stanford-Binet tests in a group of High Grade 
Mental Defectives. The findings generally indicate 
close agreement between the performance section 
of the Wechsler and the Arthur Performance. 
Agreement between the Binet and the Verbal section 
of the Wechsler is closer than with the Performance 
of Full Scale. Performance IQ’s in general were 
found to be consistently higher than Verbal IQ’s. 
Some reconsideration might be given to the norms 
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at the lower end of the scale of the Wechsler test. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


7476. Stern, E. Le test d’Aperception Thématique 
de Murray (TAT). (Murray’s Thematic Apper- 
ception Test.) Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé 
S.A., 1950. 155 p.—The book is a description of the 
T.A.T. covering methodology, interpretation, use as 
diagnostic implement, and case analyses. Appended 
tables state possible interpretations of the cards and 
briefly analyze these in terms of emotional attitude, 
sexual aspects, family and social relationships, etc.— 
J. Cowen. 


(See also abstracts 7181, 7182, 7355) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7477. Baruch, Dorothy W., & Miller, Hyman. 
The use of spontaneous drawings in group therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 45-58.—The ther- 
apeutic use of spontaneous drawings and paintings 
of patients in group therapy as stimuli for release 
and increased insight is discussed. ‘Slides are 
presented with descriptions or excerpts from steno- 
graphic protocols to illustrate what the pictures 
meant to the individuals producing them and how 
both the person himself and other members used 
them projectively in the group to associate to.”— 
L. N. Solomon. 

7478. Block, Siegfried. (502 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Some remarks about psycho- 
therapy. Med-Times, N. Y., 1951, 79(1), 21-28.— 
No single form of psychotherapy fits every case. 
An effort is made by the author to stress the in- 
dividuality of each case, the individual personality 
of each therapist, the different forms of psycho- 
therapy, the fact that the same cause may affect 
different psyches in different ways, and the fact that 
a patient will do better with a particular therapist 
or with a particular type of treatment. ‘There is 
no special therapy for every case and it often takes 
a number of changes of therapists before one is 
found who is most suitable for a particular in- 
dividual.” — F. C. Sumner. 

7479. Brody, Celia. (Jewish Family Service, New 
York.) Helping a client move into psychiatric 
treatment through a counseling process. Jewish 
soc. serv. Quart., 1951, 27, 265-277.—Individuals 
seeking psychiatric treatment may at times be 
directed to such treatment by a referral agency so 
abruptly that greater psychic tension actually 
results. The use of techniques to prepare the patient 
for such treatment is therefore indicated. Other 
patients may come to an agency expecting that 
other more intensive treatment will not be necessary. 
It is, therefore, necessary to utilize a prepsychiatric 
treatment counseling service to aid the individual in 
recognizing his need for such help outside of the 
agency’s scope and to prepare him to get the maxi- 
mum values for such treatment.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7480. Campos, Martin Ramon. Accién de la 
opsonidina en los estados psicopdticos reactivos. 
(Action of opsonidina in reactive psychopathological 
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states.) Sem. méd., B. Aires, 1951, 58, 51-59.— 
Treatment with opsonidina presents great ad- 
vantages and conveniences namely: (1) There exist 
practically no contraindications; (2) its innocuous- 
ness and absence of limitations to its application; 
(3) the dose injected at a time depends merely on the 
intensity of the affection; (4) the moment of begin- 
ning the treatment and the rhythm of repetition 
depend on the clinical form which the malady adopts; 
(5) many times a single series of injections suffices; 
(6) 70% of the neuroses are cured and 30% are 
improved while 50% of the schizophrenias are cured 
and the other 50% improved; (7) when electroshock 
therapy has modified the stubbornness of these 
ailments, only 3 to 6 applications of opsonidina are 
necessary.— F. C. Sumner. 


7481. Caruso, Igor A. Psicoterapia y religién: 
psicoanalisis, sintesis existencial y valores religioses. 
(Psychotherapy and religion: psychoanalysis, the 
existential synthesis and religious values.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4, 623-627.— 
Neurosis results from false values. Psychoanalysis 
in the broader sense explores infantile experiences 
which give rise to this erroneous evaluation of the 
meaning of existence. An integral psychotherapy 
cannot ignore the moral well-being of man and the 
question of his salvation.—G. B. Strother. 


7482. Colby, Kenneth Mark. (Mount Zion Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) A primer for psychother. 
apists. New York: Ronald Press, 1951. viii, 167 p- 
$3.00.—Elementary principles for beginners in 
psychotherapy. The theoretical basis of the book 
is Freudian psychoanalysis; however, the author 
discusses and differentiates between classical psycho- 
analysis and what he designates as psychotherapy. 
“. . . our theory of neurosis and our concept of the 
dynamics of cure are psychoanalytic. But though 
the theory is the same, the actual practice is some- 
what different.”” Quotations from the author's 
clinical case records are used as illustrations. The 
first 8 chapters are directed to the treatment of 
neuroses; the last chapter deals with the schizo- 
phrenias.—S. Hutter. 

7483. de Forest, Izette. Significance of counter- 
transference in psychoanalytic therapy. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1951, 38, 158-171.—The essential 
characteristic of the countertransference is one of 
tender, cherishing love and kindness by a mature 
parental substitute, the analyst. In addition the 
analyst is to express honestly his attitudes to the 
patient’s transference productions and to the ripen- 
ing of the patient’s true nature. In later phases of 
treatment there is a give and take with the patient 
as a person of equal emotional vigor to the analyst.— 
D. Prager. 

7484. Foulkes, S. H. Group therapy; a short 
survey and orientation with particular reference to 
group analysis. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 
199—205.—Following a brief review of the develop- 
ment of group therapy, the general procedure, 
conditions and theory of a psychoanalytical ap- 
proach to group therapy are presented. General 
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areas of applicability are discussed. 27 references.— 
C. L. Winder. 

7485. Freeman, M. J. Reinforcement therapy: 
a re-evaluation of the concept of “insight” in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 32-37. 
—Successful therapy must not only lead to the 
formulation of more adequate insights, but also to 
organismic reinforcements of these insights. Dia- 
grammatic reinforcement consists of using graphic 
demonstrations of concepts or insights. The use of 
psychofilms, primarily as a media for identification, 
is a second method of producing reinforcement and 
ego shifts in behavior. Situational reinforcement as 
a third technique, would utilize the laboratory 
method of synthetic situations wherein behavior is 
directly observed, desensitized, and redirected.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


7486. Greenblatt, Milton (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Myerson, Paul Graves. Psi- 
cocirugia. (Psychosurgery.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 


Madrid, 1949, 4, 707-746.—This is a review of the 
literature on psychosurgery. In order of considera- 
tion, it takes up: (1) types of procedures: leucotomy, 
unilateral lobotomy, topectomy, thalamotomy, etc. 
(2) indications and results, (3) postoperative con- 
fusion, (4) complications, including mortality, post- 
operative deterioration, and relapses, (5) studies: 
psychological and physiological, (6) personality 
changes, (7) rehabilitation. 167-item bibliography. 
—G. B. Strother. 

7487. Hornowski, M. J. 
Topeka, Kans.) The “meaning” of symptoms. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 64-69.—In the 
treatment of many psychosomatic and psychiatric 
patients, the physician often does not understand 
the meaning or importance of symptoms and so 
does not speak the language of the patient. Psycho- 
therapy will progress better if the therapist is 
responsive to a patient’s communications regardless 
of their content. A case history is presented in 
which the most therapeutic factor was the strict 
avoidance of a “psychological approach.’"—W. A. 
Varvel. 

7488. Hulse, Wilfred. Diverses expériences dans 
la psychothérapie de groupe. (Diverse experiences 
in group psychotherapy.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 86-97.— 
There are eight practical points which must be 
considered in group therapy. Properly done, group 
therapy is a powerful arm in the treatment of social 
and mental maladjustments.—G. G. Besnard. 

7489. Jokl, Robert H. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychic determinism and preserva- 
tion of sublimation in classical psychoanalytic 
procedure. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 207- 
219.—The central importance assigned to free 
association is the critically distinctive characteristic 
of classical analytic procedure. This procedure, “‘be- 
cause of its ... tendency to use psychic determinism 
in an especial manner, is capable of giving to the ego 
formation a certain degree of ... freedom somewhat 
like a right to self-determination. In this way, satis- 
factory adaptations to reality are preserved from being 
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destroyed in the course of the deep-going reorganiza- 
tion which analytic treatment involves. Such 
adjustments to reality are represented in their most 
complete and ideal form in sublimation.”” An 
example is given of the successful analysis of a 
highly talented young architect.—W. A. Varvel. 

7490. Kalpa, I. Pakon kielteisesti vaikutuksesta 
mielisairaanhoidossa. (Negative effect of coercion 
in the care of the mentally ill.) Duodecim, 1950, 
66(5), 393-397. (CLML.) 

7491. Kretschmer, Ernst. Psychotherapeutische 
Studien. (Studies in psychotherapy.) Stuttgart: 
Georg Thieme Verlag, 1949. 215 p. DM 13.50.— 
The volume consis‘s of a series of essays and lectures 
dealing with current aspects and problems in 
psychotherapy. Major emphasis is given to at- 
tempts to integrate experimental evidence from 
organic-neurological studies into therapeutic theory 
and treatment methods. Approaches to depth 
psychology, constitution and personality, psycho- 
physiological techniques, and specific treatment 
problems are considered. Ideally, therapy should 
be on a short term basis and guided by eclectic views 
related to the presenting problem. The reader is 
expected to be familiar with the author’s major 
works.—H. P. David. 

7492. Luchansky, Leon, & Bell, Phyllis W. 
(Westchester Jewish Community Services, White 
Plains, N. Y.) Some aspects of helping in parent- 
child relationships. Jewish soc. serv. Quart., 1951, 
27, 308-314.—Luchansky and Bell have indicated 
through the case material in their discussion, the 
helpful approach of their agency to improving 
parent-child relationships. Since the family-centered 
agency cannot handle all varieties of problems, the 
importance of case selection is emphasized and 
careful selection of only those cases amenable to 
treatment through the family relationship technique 
is in the long run economical of the agency’s time 
and personnel and most helpful to the family requir- 
ing such assistance.—M. A. Setdenfeld. 

7493. McClellan, John W.; Mills, Morriss; & 
Markson, John W. (Winter V. A. Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Measurement of intra-ocular tension in 
insulin and electroconvulsive therapy. Bull. Menn- 
inger Clin., 1950, 14, 220-225.—Intra-ocular tension 
was measured before, during, and after the termina- 
tion of shock treatment in 38 patients. There was a 
moderate increase of tension at the termination of 
insulin shock, and a decided increase during electric 
shock. There was a quick adjustment to normal 
within two or three minutes after termination of 
insulin and electric shock.—W. A. Varvel. 

7494. Magonet, A. Philip. Hypnosis in medicine. 
Med. Pr., 1951, 225, 239-243.—Medical hypnosis 
is discussed under the following headings: (1) 
certain misconceptions about hypnosis; (2) the 
principles underlying hypnosis; (3) how hypnosis is 
applied; (4) hypnotherapy in connection with ob- 
stetrics, psychoneurotic complaints, and psycho- 
somatic disturbances; (5) illustrative case material. 
—F, C. Sumner. 
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7495. Orton, Robert. (King’s Coll. Med. Sch., U. 
Durham, Eng.) Value of psychotherapy in general 
practice. Med. Pr., 1951, 225, 134-138.—Most 
minor psychiatric disorders should receive treatment 
in general practice. For the general practitioner a 
brief introduction to psychiatry is given. The main 
diagnostic groups in psychiatry are divided into 
psychoneuroses and psychoses. Each group is 
briefly described. Methods of psychotherapy used 
in handling psychoneuroses are briefly explained: 
(1) Suggestion with or without an agent; (2) per- 
suasion; (3) uncovering techniques. Psychoses 
should be referred to expert psychiatrists —F. C. 
Sumner. 


7496. Pascal, Gerald R., & Zeaman, Jean B. 
(Butler Hosp., Providence, R. I.) Measurement of 
some effects of electroconvulsive therapy on the 
individual patient. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 104-115.—“‘A battery of tests tapping various 
levels of functioning was administered to a psychotic 
patient before, during, and after the course of 
electroconvulsive treatments. The tests adminis- 
tered were then intercorrelated, and 4 tests were 
found which followed the course of the patient's 
progress as validated against clinical judgment.” 
These were the Bender-Gestalt, color naming, noun 
naming, and the serial subtraction tests. Results 
with 3 other patients undergoing ECT tended to 
confirm the validity of the reported findings. 55 
references.— N. N. Stockhamer. 


7497. Rose, John A. (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pa.) The relation of psychotherapy to 
counseling. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1951, 27, 278- 
284.—Rose discusses the need for more careful 
investigation of the frame of reference for counseling 
services. Because of the tendency to involve several 
members of a family one should not assume that this 
provides an adequate frame of reference. He points 
out that “unless dynamic determinants can be 
located, such counseling very readily becomes 
synonymous with psychotherapy, demanding the 
same experience level and time consumption.”” The 
fact that a family problem exists suggests that it is 
often projected on a particular person. This fact, 
if properly utilized, should be of therapeutic value.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7498. Schultz, J. H. Das Autogene Training 
(Konzentrative Selbstentspannung). (Autogenous 
training (release of tension by concentration).) 
(6th ed.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1950. xix, 325 
p. DM 27.00.—Autogenous training, a kind of 
self-hypnosis, resembles a psychophysiologically 
rationalized and systematized Yoga. A detailed 
description of the methods and techniques is pre- 
sented. Research literature covering the past 20 
years is evaluated. There is a chapter comparing 
the author’s methods with the relaxation studies of 
Jacobson. Psychotherapy is considered in terms of 
reorganization of brain functions. The author 
cautions that medical supervision of self induced 
hypnotic states is necessary at all times.—H. P. 
David. 
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7499. Slavson, S. R. Catharsis in group psycho- 
therapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 39-52.— 
Catharsis can occur only in a positive transference 
relation. Fear of regression, deflection of affect, 
escape, and stereotypy block catharsis. Catalysis, 
mutual support, and universalization accelerate 
catharsis. Activity catharsis does as much for 
children as verbalization and free association do for 
adults.—D. Prager. 


7500. Speer, Ernst. (Lindau, Bodensee, Ger- 
many.) Der Arzt der Persénlichkeit; Ein Lehrbuch 
der arztlichen Psychotherapie. (The physician of 
personality; a textbook of medical psychotherapy.) 
Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1949. xv, 285 p. DM 25. 
—Designed as an intoductory text for medical 
students the volume is divided into 3 parts: (1) 
Foundations of psychotherapy which defines the 
role of the therapist as a physician of personality, 
traces historical development, describes neuroses, 
and considers problems of diagnosis. (2) Fuactions 
of medical psychotherapists which is concerned with 
attitudes, ethics, and clinical techniques. Different 
theoretical views and methods are briefly cited, 
including the author’s own “contact psychology.” 
(3) Tasks of medical therapy discusses specific 
symptoms and neuroses. The author’s orientation 
is an avowedly eclectic one based on 30 years clinical 
experience. Non-medical psychotherapy is strongly 
opposed.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstract 7585) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


7501. Diaz Arnal, Isabel. (Jnstituto Fray Ber- 
nardino Alvarez, Madrid, Spain.) Algunos aspectos 
de la clasificacién de nifios anormales. (Some 
aspects of the classification of abnormal children.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1949, 4, 693-705.— 
Classification by the Binet-Simon test is only the 
first step in understanding the abnormal child. 
using Kretchmer’s biotypes and temperamental 
types as a basis for classification, observations of 
handwriting characteristics are related to the phy- 
sique and temperament of the subjects. The author 
concludes that the biopsychic unity of the ab- 
normality is such that whatever aspect is taken as a 
point of departure, it will agree with other aspects.— 
G. B. Strother. 


7502. Jolowicz, Almeda R. For the child with no 
family of his own. Child, 1951, 15, 144~-147.— 
The author discusses the problems of the unadopt- 
able child and his mother, emphasizing the phi- 
losophy of the agency that every child belongs in a 
family of his own. Despite this agency’s broad 
concept of children who are adoptable, there remain 
three large groups who must be cared for in boarding 
homes: children not legally free to be adopted; 
children with major physical defects of seriously 
questionable heredity; and children whose person- 
alities were warped by too long residence in boarding 
homes where they had no close family ties. The 
problems of placement for such children are many, 
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as are the needs of their mothers, and are discussed 
here in some detail.—M. F. Fiedler. 


7503. Lebovici, Serge. A propos du diagnostic de 
la névrose infantile. (Diagnosis in infantile neu- 
rosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 579-595.— 
Symptom relief in disturbed children may leave 
impaired development and the basis of future 
neurosis unaffected. Several distinctions between 
adult and infantile neurosis inhere: spontaneous cure 
is possible; children do not suffer; expression varies 
with parental indulgence; conflicts with parents are 
real and conscious. Behavior problems do not 
necessarily imply neurosis. These must be checked 
in terms of therapy for the parents, without which 
grave errors in therapy may lay the foundations for 
later neurosis. The neurotic child is revealed in 
careful clinical history, in retarded personality 
development and rigid defenses. The weakness of 
the ego contrasted with unemployed personal 
resources justifies the diagnosis and the most skillful 
analytic treatment.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7504. Noble, Ralph A. (Addenbrooke's Hosp., 
Cambridge, Eng.) Abnormal behaviour in children. 
Med. Pr., 1951, 225, 287-290.—Emotional needs of 
the child not satisfied in socially acceptable ways are 
shown conducive to abnormal behavior. The 
emotional needs of the child are: (1) a sense of 
security; (2) desire for growth, for freedom or 
opportunity to grow; (3) desire for a concrete ideal 
embodied in the parent; (4) the need of the child 
for a parent who is companionable. The conflict 
which produces criminal acts in the case of delin- 
quents is very much the same type as that which 
produces psychoneuroses in children. A _ brief 
discussion of therapeutic principles and of the 
functions of child guidance clinics follows.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


7505. Taub, Sarah, & Hallowitz, David. (Pleas- 
antville Cottage Sch., N. Y.) Group living work with 
the unstable, disturbed cottage group. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1951, 27, 298-307.—A report on the 
study of one cottage group of adolescent girls be- 
tween 12 and 14 years of age. The progressive 
changes in attitudinal and general behavioral 
characteristics is developed and the impact of the 
cottage mother on these children is especially 
stressed. The changes which occurred in these girls 
and the cottage mother reveals the healthy inter- 
action which took place.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7506. Baxter, Lindly C. (Mine Hill Township 
Public School, Dover, N. J.) Vocational guidance for 
elementary-school pupils. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 
343-345.—8th-graders commonly experience diffi- 
culty in choosing proper curricula in high school, and 
thus need guidance. A program involving occupa- 
tional information, tests of interests and abilities, 
individual conferences, field trips and conferences 
involving both school and home personnel is de- 
scribed as effective in guiding selection of goals, 
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educating parents, and increasing educational effect- 
iveness.—G. H. Johnson. 

7507. Brayfield, Arthur H. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) “Dissemination’’ of occupational information. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 411-413.—It is concluded that 
the concept of ‘‘dissemination” should be discarded, 
as the use of occupational information is a highly 
personalized, individualized matter. The value of 
some of the occupational materials now used may 
be increased by factual studies. 18 references.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7508. Brayfield, Arthur H., & Mickelson, Grace T. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Disparities in occupa- 
tional information coverage. Occupations, 1951, 29, 
506-508.—Occupational information currently avail- 
able is concentrated upon white collar and profes- 
sional occupations, while other occupations are 
relatively neglected.—G. S. Speer. 


7509. Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of voca- 
tional guidance. (Rev. ed.) Boston; D. C. Heath, 
1951. x, 463 p. $4.25.—Specific methods of putting 
theory to work in order to help youth plan their 
vocational lives are presented. Chapters are 
devoted to methods, information, purposes, pro- 
cedures, etc. of vocational guidance with special 
attention to such activities in the school.—G. C. 
Carter. 

7510. Goulding, Charles W. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Vocational guidance by radio. Oc- 
cupations, 1951, 29, 535-539.—Adequate publicity to 
increase the listening audience, and guidance 
programs directed to parents, encourages closer 
cooperation between the school and the parents, and 
can interest them in expanding facilities for occupa- 
tional evaluation and exploration. The “in-school” 
guidance program is broadened if re-broadcast 
facilities are available.—G. S. Speer. 


7511. Jepsen, Victor L. (Fresno State Coll., Calif.) 
College activities and vocational success. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 345—347.—The extra-class records of 
488 male graduates of Fresno State College in the 
years 1929-1938 were compared with their 1947 
earnings. It was found that while extra curricular 
activity does not appear to predict future vocational 
success, it appears to bear a closer relationship to 
financial success than does high scholastic ranking.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7512. Rodger, Alec. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
Eng.) Current research needs in vocational guid- 
ance. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1951, 25, 44-49.— 
Current needs are finding more satisfactory criteria 
for occupational success, more satisfactory methods 
of studying occupational requirements, more satis- 
factory ways of classifying occupations, and more 
studies of interviewing and reporting methods.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7513. Smith, Percival. Twenty-five years of 
research in vocational guidance. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1951, 25, 35-43.—The work of the Birming- 
ham Education Committee, and their published 
reports during the last twenty-five years, are 
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reviewed. One of the major conclusions reached is 
that vocational guidance and educational guidance 
cannot be treated separately.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 7213, 7619, 7666, 7686) 
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7514. Clark, Marguerite. The popularization of 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 16-23.— 
The psychiatrist’s indifference to the popularization 
of psychiatry, which is stifling psychiatric progress 
and leading to much confusion and contradiction, 
cannot continue. There must be a well-planned, 
integrated approach to the popularization of this 
field. It is up to the psychiatrists to assume leader- 
ship in this program.—L. N. Solomon. 


7515. Cooley, Carol H. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Social aspects of illness. Phila- 
delphia: Saunders, 1951. x, 305 p. $3.25.—The 
primary purpose of this book is to bring to the field 
of nursing education material that will aid the 
student nurse to better understand the patient as an 
individual. Chapters deal with such topics as the 
meaning of illness to the individual, relationship of 
illness to the patient, family and community, and 
the prevention and treatment of social problems in 
illness. An instructor’s bibliography is prepared for 
each chapter.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

7516. Eliasberg, Wladimir. (420 West End Ave., 
New York 24.) Contested wills. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1951, 113, 342-—351.—A consideration of some 
of the problems pertaining to the contesting of wills 
“otherwise apparently and prima facie conforming 
with the formal legal requirements." 27 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

7517. Gemelli, Agostino. Le psychologue devant 
les problémes de la psychiatrie. (The psychologist 
and the problems of psychiatry.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 
66-85.—Recent research in modern psychiatry tend 
to show that psychological research should approach 
man in its totality, i.e., his overall personality and 
should not dichotomize man into physical and 
psychical entities.—G. G. Besnard. 


7518. Maslow, A. H. (Brooklyn Coll., New York.), 
& Mittelmann, Béla. Principles of abnormal 
psychology: the dynamics of psychic illness. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Harper, 1951. xv, 665 p. $5.00.— 
“This revised edition (see 15: 1789) contains some 
entirely new sections: on the nature and form of 
psychological disturbances in infants, children, 
adolescents, and old age; on character disturbances 
and psychopathy; on reactions to conditions of war; 
on somatic methods of treating mental disorders; on 
psychotherapy of children; and on guidance in 
occupational settings, schools, industry, and social 
work. All other topics have been brought up to date 
and, as a result, changes have been made in all 
chapters of the book except in the first one.” 11- 
page glossary; 1015-item bibliography.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7519. Meyer, Adolf. The collected papers of .. . 
Vol. II, Psychiatry. (Ed. by Eunice E. Winters.) 
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Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. xx, 674 p. 
[$30.00 for 4 vols. ].—This second volume of the 
collected works includes papers in the field of 
psychiatry. There is an evaluative introduction by 
Sir David K. Henderson. The papers are arranged 
under the major headings of Organization of Medical 
Work, Early Medical Formulations, Dementia 
Praecox, Paranoia, Affective Disorders, and Psy- 
chopathology and  Psychodynamics. Portrait 
frontispiece.—C. M. Louttit. 

7520. Miller, Emanuel. Is a social psychiatry 
possible? Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 213-219. 
—‘'The appearance of the term social psychiatry 
implies that in certain circles it is held that an 
integration is possible between the social sciences 
and psychiatry, creating a new discipline which has 
not only one subject-matter but common concepts 
and techniques for studying it.” Areas of common 
interest and contribution, and techniques which are 
compatible with both approaches are noted. ‘Moral 
absolutism” and “ethical relativity’’ are seen as 
problems in social psychiatry. 23 references.— 
C. L. Winder. 

7521. Minkowski, M. Apercu sur l’évolution des 
idées en psychopathologie. (A glance on the 
evolution of ideas in psychopathology.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1950, 43, 409-410.—Abstract. 

7522. Montassut, M., & Chertok, L. Affections 
psychosomatiques et psychonévroses @ l’h6pital aux 
Etats-Unis. (Psychosomatic affections and psycho- 
neuroses in general hospitals of the United States.) 
Sem. Hép., Paris, 1951, 27, 92-95.—A brief survey 
is given of psychosomatic hospital practice in the 
U.S.A.; the number of cases treated; the types of 
psychosomatic complaint. The work at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York City, which is the most happy 
realization of integration of psychiatry with other 
services of the hospital is described.— F. C. Sumner. 

7523. Williams, A. Hyatt. A psychiatric study of 
Indian soldiers in the Arakan. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1950, 23, 130—-181.— Understanding of factors leading 
to effective prevention of, and effective treatment 
of military psychiatric casualties is the basic aim of 
the paper. Study of men, under stress, from differ- 
ent races and cultures demonstrates that apprecia- 
tion of ‘all the medical, geographical, social, 
economic, cultural and ethnic factors’ is necessary 
for full understanding. Data regarding incidence, 
type, and prognosis of psychiatric conditions are 
presented. Evaluation of provincial types and 
typical provincial reactions is provided. 103 refer- 
ences.—C. L. Winder. 


(See also abstract 7205) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


7524. Albee, George W., & Pascal, Gerald R. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A study of competitive behavior 
in mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 
576-581.—This research was concerned with an 
attempt to demonstrate objectively an observation 
which seemed clinically to be valid—that a fairly 
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stable dominance hierarchy had been formed in a 
group of eleven feebleminded subjects who had been 
associated intimately with each other over a period 
of many months. A situation involving competition 
for candy was set up wherein each subject was paired 
with each other subject. The resulting dominance- 
order was found to correlate significantly with 
mental age. However, no significant relationships 
were found between dominance and popularity, nor 
between dominance and physical strength, height, 
weight, or chronological age.—V. M. Staudt. 


7525. Beier, Ernst G., Gorlow, Leon, & Stacey, 
Chalmers L. The fantasy life of the mental defec- 
tive. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 582-589.—A 
report of a study of 40 mental defective girls be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. A 10 card TAT was 
administered to each subject. Qualitatively the 
picture story method not only furnished the in- 
vestigators with the more traditional attributes of 
the defective but enabled them through an in- 
spection of inner processes to suggest additional ones. 
Disregarding the schizophrenic pseudo-defective, 
severe emotional disturbance is suggested as a 
necessary part of the constellation of the mental 
defective.—V. M. Staudt. 


7526. Bladergroen, Wilha J. El tratamiento de 
algunos grupos de nifios parcialmente deficientes. 
(The treatment of various groups of partially 
deficient children.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1949, 4, 639-650.—The standard method of ad- 
ministering Binet-type scales fails to reveal signifi- 
cant lacunae in the profiles of some children. Such 
gaps indicate partial retardation and furnish a basis 
for treatment adapted to the specific problem in- 
volved. These deficiencies are distinct from both 
classic alexia and from feeblemindedness with which 
they may be confused. A classification is presented 
and remedial suggestions briefly outlined.—G. B. 
Strother. 

7527. Book, J. A.. & Reed, S. C. Empiric risk 
figures in mongolism. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1950, 143, 
730-732.—Based on our present knowledge of the 
frequency of mongoloid idiocy among newborn and 
the incidence among siblings of affected children as 
well as the relation between the age of the mother 
and mongolism in the child, statistical risk figures 
are calculated and presented.—(Courtesy of Child 
Developm. Abstr.) 


7528. Boyd, Dan. The three stages in the growth 
of a parent of a mentally retarded child. Amer. J. 
ment, Def., 1951, 55, 608-611.—Three stages in the 
parent’s adjustment to the realization of the fact 
that his child is feebleminded are described. The 
first stage is one where the parent is entirely sub- 
jective, concerned almost wholly with himself and 
the effect that things have upon him. In the second 
stage he thinks less about himself and a little more 
of the child and what can be done for him in the 
light of treatment. The third stage involves uniting 
with other parents who have the same problem with 
a view to helping the feebleminded.—V. M. Staudt. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


7529. Cassel, Robert H. (Training Sch., Vine- 
land, N. J.) “A rigorous criterion of feebleminded- 
ness”: a critique. J. cbnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 
116-117.—Reference is made to Jastak’s paper (see 
24: 1293). “The purposes of this critique are: (a) 
to point out that other characteristics of the feeble- 
minded were clearly implied in Jastak’s article, (b) 
to show the relationship of these other criteria to the 
psychometric criterion, and (c) to discuss the 
significance of the psychometric criterion for a more 
inclusive concept of feeblemindedness.”—H. P. 
David. 

7530. Delp, Harold. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Goals for the mentally retarded. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 472-478.—The necessary 
goals and the agency goals for the mentally retarded 
are discussed in the light of the fact that every child 
deserves an opportunity to achieve his maximum 
well-rounded growth and development.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


7531. Dow, Robert S. A preliminary study of 
periodontoclasia in mongolian children at Polk State 
School. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 535-538.— 
At Polk State School 151 Mongolian type children 
were examined for periodontoclasia. As a result of 
the examinations the author observes that a 5 year- 
old Mongolian child, presenting periodontal disease 
is too young for the condition to be caused from 
trauma, irregularities of the teeth or poor oral 
hygiene. Mongolian children have a deficiency of 
the vascular system which is not restricted to the 
heart. The entire circulatory system is inadequate, 
narrow and thin; especially the peripheral arterioles 
and capillaries. The author believes that the 
possibility of slight anoxia, causing tissue starvation, 
especially in the median line of the lower jaw, would 
play an important part in periodontal disease.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


7532. Gadson, Eugene J. Glutamic acid and 
mental deficiency—a review. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1951, 55, 521-528.—A survey of the glutamic acid 
experiments on the mentally deficient is presented. 
13 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


7533. Hartzler, Ethel. A follow-up study of girls 
discharged from the Laurelton State Village. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 612-618.—A follow-up study 
was made of 54 girls who had been discharged from 
the Laurelton State Village during the ten-year 
period, June 1936 to June 1946. Six could not be 
located, and 18 were eliminated because of their low 
mental status which precluded the possibility of 
successful self-direction. Of the 30 girls who were 
studied more carefully, 17 or 57%, were rated as 
successful; 18 or 27%, as unsuccessful, and 5 or 17% 
as partially successful. In these 5 cases there had 
been some sexual delinquency during the period of 
adjustment to living without supervision. Three 
factors appear to distinguish between the successful 
and unsuccessful girls. They are (1) degree of 
delinquency, both prior to admission and during 
institutionalization, (2) length of time on parole, and 
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(3) the type of home to which the girl returns.— 
V. M. Staudt 

7534. Hoyle, J. Squire. Home conditions and 
employment of mental defectives. Amer. J. Ment. 
Def., 1951, 55, 619-621.—This is a survey of the 
social conditions of the mentally handicapped in the 
City of Leeds. Home conditions as well as employ- 
ment opportunities for the mentally defective are 
described.— V. M. Staudt. 

7535. Jastak, Joseph. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) On Robert H. Cassel’s critique of “A 
rigorous criterion of feeblemindedness.” J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 118-119.—A reply is given to 
Cassel’s critique (see 25: 7529) of the author’s 
original paper.—H. P. David. 


7536. Neham, Sara. Psychotherapy in relation to 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 
557-572.—This paper examines instensively the 
problem of direct or indirect psychotherapy as 
applied to the mentally deficient. It reviews the 
research in this area since the beginning of World 
War II. 32 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


7537. Oliver, C.P. (U. Texas, Austin.) Mongol- 
ism: multiple occurrence in sibships. Eugen. News, 
1950, 35, 35-39.—The majority of mothers of 
mongoloids are 35 or over, with the chance of this 
group having a mongoloid child being about 4 in 
1,000. After a woman has borne a mongoloid child, 
her chance of having another increases to about 145 
in 1,000, or close to 40 times. Factors determining 
mongolism seem to be heredity operating in a 
specific uterine environmental condition favorable to 
the development of mongolism. The first mongoloid 
in a family is the marker for the presence of this 
specific environment. In 63 sibships, in which 110 
children were born after the first mongoloid child, 
16, or 14.5 percent, were also mongoloid.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 


7538. Posey, H. Tharp. (Charity Hosp., New 
Orleans, La.) The electroencephalogram in mental 
deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 515-—520.— 
The author regards the EEG under most circum- 
stances as indispensable to the differential diagnosis 
of mental deficiency. His experience leads him to 
believe that when one encounters a symptomatic 
type of epileptoid dysrhythmia in a mental deficient, 
irrespective of whether overt seizures are present, 
he is more probably secondary than primary, and is 
potentially treatable with present day facilities.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


7539. Richards, B. W. (Harperbury Hosp., Eng.) 
Kernicterus. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 529- 
534.—The etiology, clinical picture, pathology and 
pathogenesis of kernicterus are discussed.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


7540. Robinson, Richard G., & Pasewark, Rich- 
ard. Behavior in intellectual deficit. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1951, 55, 598-607.—This paper is devoted 
to an analysis of the behavior of intellectually in- 
adequate individuals; the mentally defective with 
feeblemindedness and the mentally defective with- 
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out feeblemindedness. After a review of the 
literature the authors return to the old statement 
that the behavior of mental defectives is caused by a 
combination of factors, some arising from the fact of 
intellectual deficit, some arising from a complex of 
interpersonal relationships starting at birth, some 
arising from the reaction of the social environment 
to a person who is different from the norm. The 
relative importance of these various factors, the 
authors feel, is probably different in the case of each 
individual defective. 36 references —V. M. Staudt. 


7541. Stacey, Chalmers L., & Levin, Janice. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Correlation analysis of scores 
of subnormal subjects on the Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1951, 55, 590-597.—The results of a 
correlation analysis are presented for the perform- 
ance of seventy subnormal children between the ages 
of 7 years 2 months and 15 years 11 months on the 
Revised Stanford-Binet, Form L, and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children.— V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstr ct 7475) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


7542. Allison, R. S. (Royal Victoria Hosp., 
Belfast, Northern Ireland.) Symptomatologie des 
Sauerstoffmangels im Gehirn und verwandter 
Zustinde. (Symptomatology of oxygen-deficiency 
in the brain and related states.) Schweiz. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1950, 66(1/2), 1-22.—Symptoms of cere- 
bral anoxia depend on the duration and intensity of 
the condition. In the case of sudden shortlived 
anoxia there is a simple cloudiness of consciousness. 
With longer influence of hypoxia the behavior is 
like that of hypoglycemia and its character can be 
influenced to a certain degree by the personality of 
the patient and by the mood prevailing at the time. 
In case of delayed recovery the picture resembles 
much that of post-traumatic psychosis: the loss or 
cloudiness of consciousness being ordinarily of brief 
duration while the delirium brings forth a more 
violent and alarming behavior.—F. C. Sumner. 


7543. Beaudouin, H., & Joyeux, J. Etat d’hal- 
lucinose d’origine toxique et narco-analyse. (State 
of hallucinations of toxic origin and narco-analysis.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 43, 400-407.—An 
analysis of a case history of a woman who attempted 
to commit suicide.—G. G. Besnard. 


7544. Brachjahu, M. Ein Fall von Homo- 
sexualitit eines Jugendlichen. (A case of adolescent 
male homosexuality.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 
8-15.—From the psychoanalytic material provided 
by a young male homosexual, the author concludes 
two types of dream: that from the depths of the 
unconscious, lacking logic, subsequent development 
and completion; the more logical nearer the con- 
scious level. French and English summaries.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7545. Chardiet, Oscar. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) The concept of the psychopathic per- 
sonality. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 221-222; 
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224.—The psychopathic personality is characterized 
as follows: (1) as to intelligence the psychopath 
ranges from normal to genius but is rather a 
selfish intellectual thinking that is only following 
self desires and ambitions; (2) the psychopathic 
personality follows the pleasure-principle purely and 
simply, with no feeling of remorse for evil behavior; 
(3) psychopaths are very unsatisfactory parents 
and their children are apt to develop behavior 
troubles, neuroses or psychoses; (4) as to “object- 
interest’ the psychopath does not have an apprecia- 
tion of human contacts save as a means to a personal 
end.— F. C. Sumner. 


7546. Fullam, Thomas. MHere’s to sobriety; a 
plain approach to understanding the compulsive 
drinker and his problems. New York: Abelard 
Press, 1950. 208 p. $2.50.—This pseudonymous 
account of alcoholism, by a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, treats of the motivations for drinking 
and for avoiding drinking, in non-technical language. 
The group therapy involved in the Alcoholics 
Anonymous approach is explained for alcoholics.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

7547. Inman, W. S. Periodicity: Guy Fawkes 
Day. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 220-222.— 
Two cases are reviewed, in brief, showing the 
possible role of the symbolic significance of a specific 
temporal event, such as Guy Fawkes Day, being in- 
tegrated with personal dynamics resulting in an 
exacerbation of asymptom. An eye was involved in 
the symptomatology in both cases.—C. L. Winder. 


7548. Johnston, McClain. An experiment in 
group psychotherapy with the narcotic addict. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 24-31.—25 male patients 
participated in 12 group therapy sessions primarily 
designed to strengthen superego forces. It was felt 
by most of the group that they had achieved a better 
understanding of the problem of drug addiction. 
Intellectualization played a major role in this group 
psychotherapy. Stimulation to read worthwhile 
books on addiction, more intelligent discussions in 
the ward between sessions, and more of an ésprit 
de corps among the men attending were all results of 
this experiment.—L. N. Solomon. 


7549. Kamm, Bernard A. Depressive, aggres- 
sive, and paranoid reactions. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1951, 38, 127—138.—300 officers were observed over a 
2-3 month period in an Army mental hospital. 100 
were found to have syndromes “characterized by 
depressive or aggressive moods and a type of think- 
ing which seemed to be dominated by certain ideas 
and in fluid transition into paranoid thinking.” 
Premorbid personalities were well adjusted. There 
were no specific combat traumata. One group of 
patients was preoccupied with duties performed, 
another with rewards received, and a third with 
both duties and rewards. These acute situational 


reactions tapered off-in 2-3 mos. after return to a 
familiar environment where cherished ideas were no 
longer threatened.—D. Prager. 
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7550. Madsen, J. Om ensomhedsfglelse i sundt 
og sygt sjaeleliv. (The sense of loneliness in normal 
and abnormal mental life.) Maanedsskr. prakt. 
laegegern., 1950, 28, 235-248. (CLML.) 

755:. Prath, J. M. Ein Fall von Enkopresis. (A 
case of encopresis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 
15—17.—The encopresis of a six year old is described 
as the expression of contempt for a stingy father and 
as a desire to compensate the deprived mother. 
Treatment of the parents, especially the father, 
eliminated the traumatic scenes and the consequent 
protest symptom.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


7552. Rutledge, Aaron L. (Furman U., Green- 
ville, S.C.) Concepts of God among the emotionally 
upset. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(14), 22-31.— 
Bizarre religious ideation is characteristic of the 
emotionally upset, and the concept of God may be 
symptomatic or causative of the illness. When many 
parents and churches continue to “put the fear of 
God” into children, it is not surprising that anxieties 
become associated with an accusing God of wrath. 
Inability to forgive oneself is often projected as an 
unpardonable sin, with refusal of God to forgive. 
The usual regressive tendency is to respond to God 
as a blown-up version of the parents, and refer to 
God the anxieties and attitudes involved in the 
familial relationships. Emotional maturity is related 
to such religious experiences and concepts of God 
as represent wholesome attitudes of responsibility 
and acceptance toward self and other persons.— 
P. E. Johnson. 


7553. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude de la 
prostitution juvénile a la lumiére du test de Ror- 
schach. (A study of juvenile prostitution in the 
light of the Rorschach test.) Arch. int. Neurol., 
1951, 70(1), 4-18.—29 young girl prostitutes are 
compared with an equal number of young boy 
prostitutes as to Rorschach performances. It was 
ascertained that mental retardation, bad compan- 
ions, homes of bad influence were common to both 
groups. The Rorschach profiles of the young girl 
prostitutes are characterized by the relative fre- 
quency of oligophrenic details; a small number of K; 
a great percentage of Anat. responses and by 30% 
of rejected plates. The reaction type is “egocentric- 
extratensivity.”" The Rorschach profiles of the boy 
prostitutes are characterized by a greater number of 
G; a better + F%. The frequency of Anat. re- 
sponses is the same as for the girls. The frequency 
of rejected plates is seen in only 20%. The reaction 
type is also “egocentric-extratensivity.”— F. 
Sumner. 

7554. Sterba, Richard. A case of brief psycho- 
therapy by Sigmund Freud. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1951, 38, 75-80.—Freud treated Bruno Walter in 
1906 for a functional pain in Walter’s right arm which 
prevented Walter from conducting or piano playing. 
The treatment consisted of five or six interviews and 
was successful. Encouragement, persuasion, and 
suggestive support were the methods used by Freud. 
The psychodynamics are not known but the cure 
was permanent. Success was attributed to unusual 
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skill in gauging dynamic relationships and the use of 
the therapist’s authority at the right time and in the 
right way.—D. Prager. 


7555. Torma S, Vuoristo G. Pikdniemen saira- 
alan lastenosastossa psykopaateina hoidetuista lap- 
sista. (A study of psychopathic children treated in 
the children’s divisions of the Pitkaniemi Hospital.) 
Duodecim, 1950, 66(5), 385-392. (CLML.) 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


7556. Bennet, S. M. A group test of hearing for 
six-year-old children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 
21, 45-52.—-A group speech audiometric test was 
constructed which consisted of words familiar to 
6-year-old children, and which required no written 
responses other than the underlining of the ap- 
propriate picture in each row representing 4 phonet- 
ically similar words. This test, and individual pure 
tone audiometric tests, were given to 500 children. 
The results demonstrated that the individual method 
of testing was more accurate than the group method. 
Although the latter adequately distinguished the 
partially deaf from those with normal hearing, at 
the same time it wrongly diagnosed as deaf about 
25% of normal children who failed the speech test 
through some other cause.—R. C. Strassburger. 


7557. Boland, John L., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Type of birth as related to stuttering. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 40-43.—209 
stutterers with a sex ratio of approximately 4 males to 
1 female were studied for the occurrence of instru- 
mental delivery in this group. The percentage of 
instrumental delivery was compared with available 
records from various hospitals and other surveys. 
The results of the study indicate that instrumental 
birth and stuttering may be positively related.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


7558. Broadus, Robert N. (George Pepperdine 
Coll., Los Angeles, Calif.) Some sources of literature 
on speech disorders. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1951, 16, 61-64.—List of various bibliographical 
sources for students of the field of speech and hearing. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


7559. Cass, Marion T. Speech habilitation in 
cerebral palsy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. xi, 212 p. $3.00.—Discusses the 
etiology of speech problems associated with cerebral 
palsy, the general elements of therapy in the motor 
reeducation as well as the more specific reeducational 
program pertaining to speech therapy, the teaching 
of sounds and the total educational problem that is 
encountered in the training of children handicapped 
by this malady. This volume affords the worker 
with cerebral palsied children a guide to the pro- 
cedure involved in the care of these children. 132- 
item bibliography.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7560. Corbin, Marria Lennon. Group speech 
therapy for motor aphasia and dysarthria. ‘ 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 21-—34.—Discus- 
sion of the program of the Aphasia Clinic at the 
Birmingham VA Hospital of group therapy with 
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motor aphasic and dysarthric patients. Numerous 
technics are suggested for each group of patients. 
Group therapy builds morale in the patients and 
feelings of security. Competition involved in groups 
is also helpful to therapists. Greater carry over of 
relearned language functions and adjustments to the 
world of normal speech can be achieved by aphasic 
patients when trained in groups.—M. F. Palmer. 

7561. Goldenberg, Samuel. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) An exploratory study of some aspects of 
idiopathic language retardation. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1950, 15, 221-233.—14 children tenta- 
tively diagnosed as idiopathic retardation or severely 
delayed speech were compared with 10 normal 
children with no history of any language disorder or 
central nervous system defect. Positive findings of 
severe mental retardation were made in 4 cases, very 
severe hearing losses in 1, significant hearing loss, 
and possible brain injury in another, and possible 
brain damage in 2 others. Severe intellectual 
retardation, brain injury, and hearing loss may 
account for numerous cases diagnosed as language 
retardation.—M. F. Palmer. 


7562. Lee, Bernard S. Artificial stutter. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1951, 16, 53-55.—When a 
recording instrument is arranged so that speech is 
played back to the subject’s ear at various time de- 
lays and the subject cannot hear his own voice at the 
time of speech two reactions take place: either the 
subject slows down and raises his intensity, or in 
attempting to maintain normal speed he halts or 
repeats syllables and continuous sounds. The 
delayed speech feedback provides vital information 
to speech theory and the equipment provides the 
normal with the experience of a problem resembling 
stuttering.—M. F. Palmer. 

7563. McDonald, Eugene T., & Baker, Herbert 
Koepp. Cleft palate speech: an integration of re- 
search and clinical observation. /. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1951, 16, 9-20.—The authors suggest 
several hypotheses concerning cleft palate speech: 
(1) There is a critical point in the degree of closure 
of the nasal pharynx, which produces a character- 
istic balance between oral and nasal resonance; (2) 
At least some of the cleft palate patient’s nasality 
results from a persistent habit of elevating the 
mandible and the dorsum of the tongue during 
speech; (3) The amount of nasal emission in cleft 
palate speech is related principally to mandibular 
and lingual positions and movement and only 
secondarily to the amount of closure of the naso- 
pharyngeal port; (4) The same lingual and mandibu- 
lar elevation is responsible for most of the cleft 
palate patient’s articulatory errors; (5) An important 
part of the quality of cleft palate speech is the result 
of faulty phonation.—M. F. Palmer. 


7564. Meyers, Russell, & Meyers, Mary E. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Adjustment problems 
of the aphasic child. Crippled Child, 1951, 28(6), 
10-11; 28.—The child with severe aphasia is usually 
excluded from play and school groups. Children 
with less severe handicaps may ordinarily continue 
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in the usual social groups, but in these cases the 
language deficiency becomes part of a widespread 
psychosociologic disability. The language be- 
havior is considered by parents, teachers, and play- 
mates as stubbornness, perversity or stupidity, and 
is dealt with by teasing, ridicule, or punishment. 
This treatment often produces anxiety, aggression, 
and withdrawal patterns of behavior.—G. S. Speer. 


7565. Peacher, William G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The etiology and differential diagnosis of dysarthria. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 252-265.— 
The term dysarthria is not entirely "satisfactory, 
although it is probably more or less fixed in general 
nomenclature. A holistic approach to the study of 
motor disorders of speech, both central and peri- 
pheral, is stressed. The incidence of motor speech 
defects due to organic factors is probably higher than 
previously estimated. The article reviews various 
organic conditions which may produce dysarthria. 
Pure dysarthria is rarely present when due to a 
lesion of the central nervous system. This article 
presents a classification of speech defects based on 
neuro-anatomical principles. 39 references.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

7566. Sheehan, Joseph G. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The modification of stuttering through 
non-reinforcement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
46, 51-63.—“‘This experiment was designed under 
the general hypothesis that stuttering is reduced 
most rapidly under conditions which permit least 
reinforcement of the stuttering response and most 
reinforcement of the normal speech attempt."" 20 
adult stutterers served as their own controls in the 
experiment. ‘The non-reinforcement technique was 
held to be more effective in reducing total stuttering 
behavior because it substituted the normal speaking 
of the word for the stuttering response at the point 
of reinforcement."’ Theoretical implications of the 
study are discussed. 17 references.—N. N. Stock- 
hamer. 

7567. Villarreal, Jesse J. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Two aspects of stuttering therapy. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 215-220.—There are 
two aims of stuttering therapy: (1) An attack upon 
stuttering as a defect, and (2) an attack upon stutter- 
ing as an emotional and social handicap. The 
clinical approach with such a subdivision enables the 
stutterer to analyze his problems into two separate 
groups and produces a frame of reference whereby 
both the stutterer and therapist can meaningfully 
evaluate progress and improvement.— WM. F. Palmer. 


7568. Wepman, Joseph M. Recovery from 
aphasia. New York: Ronald Press, 1951. xii, 276 p. 
$4.50.—This book derives primarily from the 
author’s experience with the rehabilitation of 
aphasic veterans. Research findings relative to 
diagnosis and retraining are presented. Consider- 
able emphasis is given to the need for “total’’ 
training; the aphasic is not chiefly a speech problem. 
The aphasia therapist is seen as an individual with 
coordinated training in education, speech pathology, 
and psychology. The classifications adopted are 
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expressive, receptive, expressive-receptive, global, 
agnosia, and apraxia. Many techniques for re- 
training are suggested. The responsibilities dis- 
cussed include those of the nurse, the speech correc- 
tionist, the psychologist and the family. 71 refer- 
ences.—H. R. Myklebust. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


7569. Fraenkel, Ernest. La responsabilité dans 
la délinquance névrotique. (Responsibility in 
neurotic delinquency.) Psyché, 1951, 6, 121-126.— 
A case history involving mail robbery. —G. G. 
Besnard. 

7570. Kalpa, I. Psykopaattien syyntakeisuuden 
arvostelemisesta. (Criminal responsibility of mental 
subjects.) Duodecim, 1950, 66(5), 424-431. (CLML.) 


7571. Karpman, Ben. A psychoanalytic study of 
a case of murder. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 139- 
157.—The author does not know of a single well- 
authenticated analytic study of a case of murder in 
the psychoanalytic literature. The choice between 
right and wrong is determined by emotional motiva- 
tions removed from the field of conscious control by 
intelligence. Any study of murder resolves itself 
into a study of the nature of the instinctive life of 
the murderer as against the nature, development, 
and type of conscience of the murderer. The case 
presented was analyzed in 1927 and in this first 
installment covering 35 analytic sessions, the out- 
standing unconscious factors are seen to be a deep- 
seated Oedipus complex and the strong incestuous 
attachment to the patient’s younger sister.—D. 
Prager. 

7572. Lagache, Daniel. Un gangster. (A gangster.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 554-580.—From a 
medico-legal report of a criminal, his record is 
traced,—army desertion, stealing, murder, at times 
judged insane, at times normal,—the author presents 
the hereditary background and psychogenesis of 
criminality in a 21 year old. A relation appears 
between delinquent behavior and mania as reaction 
to depression. Criminality seems to be a diphasic 
process: retreat from and restoration to reality. 
Neither born a criminal nor produced by society, the 
type can be understood only analytically, lacking 
which psychocriminology can proceed only by 
clinical inquiry and detailed anamnesis.—G. Rubin- 


Rabson. 

7573. Tirkkonen, J. Kokemuksia kriminaali- 
potilaiden perhehoidosta. (Experience in boarding 
criminal mental patients with families.) Duodecim, 
1950, 66(5), 373-384. (CLML.) 

7574. Weber, George H. (Kansas Boys In- 
dustrial Sch., Topeka.) Some qualitative aspects of 
an exploratory personality study of fifteen juvenile 
automobile thieves. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1950, 
53, 548-556.—Fifteen automobile thieves between 
15 and 16 years of age were studied to determine the 
nature of their personality structure and functioning. 
Data presented include case history material and 
scores on the Wechsler Bellevue, Thematic Apper- 
ception, and the Rorschach tests.—W. A. Varvel. 
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7575. Wilson, Donald Powell. My six convicts; 
a psychologist’s three years in Fort Leavenworth. 
New York: Rinehart, 1951. 369 p. $3.50.——Not a 
research report but the story of the author’s ex- 
periences with 6 convict assistants while engaged in 
research in drug addiction and criminality at Fort 
Leavenworth.—A. J. Sprow. 


PsyCHOSES 


7576. Aarons, Z. Alexander. Some aspects of 
theory and treatment of schizophrenia. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1951, 38, 113-126.—The oral frustrations and 
deprivations encountered during preoedipal ego 
development of schizophrenics are invested in each 
subsequent psychosexual developmental period. 
The hurt, frightened, narcissistically regressed 
schizophrenic needs a forceful, bold, benign, motherly 
protector as a receptive target for his destructive 
defensive attitudes and as an agent for the trans- 
formation of ego libidinal cathexis into object 
libidinal cathexis. Whether a transference in the 
strict sense of the term ever occurs is doubtful.— 
D. Prager. 

7577. Cholden, Louis. (Topeka (Kans.) State 
Hosp.) The family of the patient. Menninger 
Quart., 1951, 5, 16-19.—The Topeka State Hospital 
invited the relatives of all the patients on one ward 
to come to the hospital at the same time. Following 
a meeting with the staff psychiatrist responsible for 
the ward, they attended an open house reception on 
the ward itself. The visiting relatives have helped 
to open up new avenues of treatment and discharge 
planning.—W. A. Varvel. 


7578. Duhl, Leonard J. (Winter V. A. Hospital, 
Topeka, Kans.) The effect of baby bottle feedings 
on a schizophrenic patient. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1951, 15, 21-25.—A markedly regressed 22 year old 
schizophrenic patient who had not responded to 
various treatment programs improved when his 
regressed needs were partially satisfied by means of 
bottle feedings.—W. A. Varvel. 


7579. Dvorék J, France A. V¥skyt poruch 
barvocitu u psychotiku. (Color sensitivity in 
psychotic patients.) Cas Lék. cés, 1950, 89, 773-776. 
(CLML.) 

7580. Hyroop, Muriel. (Western State Hosp., 
Fort Supply, Okla.) The factor of omnipotence in 
the development of paranoid reactions. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1951, 5, 38-44.—“The hypothesis is 
offered that projection is not the most important 
dynamism involved in paranoid reactions, and that 
the phenomenon is more easily understood when the 
dynamisms of identification and introjection are 
taken into account. When the sense of omnipotence, 
achieved through identification, cannot main- 
tained, reality is sacrificed.” L. N. Solomon. 


7581. Kiemes, Marvin A. (Menninger School of 
Psychiatry, Topeka, Kans.) The therapeutic effect 
of group morale on a psychiatric hospital ward. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 58-63.—A program 
of group activity aimed at developing a group spirit 
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among patients and personnel was introduced on a 
ward devoted largely to chronic schizophrenic 
patients. Many patients who had not responded 
previously to other methods of treatment and were 
considered hopeless have shown marked improve- 
ments in constructive activity and social participa- 
tion.—W. A. Varvel. 

7582. Lagergren, Ake. (Psychiatric Clinic, Caro- 
line Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden.) The blood sedi- 
mentation rate at different temperatures in schizo- 
phrenics. Acta Soc. Med., 1950, 55(1/2), 85-102.— 
120 male schizophrenics and 106 healthy controls 
were compared as to the blood sedimentation rate 
after 1, 2, 4, 6, and 24 hrs., both groups at 20° and 
37°. The investigation reveals that the “‘ordinary”’ 
sedimentation rate (after 1 hr. at 20°) has a higher 
mean value in hebephrenics and catatonics than in 
the controls; that this mean lies within the bounds 
of normalcy for the hebephrenics; that in the 
catatonics the mean is higher than what is considered 
the upper limit of normalcy; that in catatonics it is 
significantly higher than in hebephrenics.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

7583. Maas, Henry S. (U. Chicago, IIl.), Varon, 
Edith, & Rosenthal, David. A technique for study- 
ing the social behavior of schizophrenics. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 119-123.—Development of a 
ward observation technique is described. ‘‘Its use 
requires regularly scheduled 5 minute observations 
by 2 co-observers over a period of time. Its purpose 
is to give a picture of trends in amount and type of 
patients’ activities and in extent of interpersonal 
communication on a ward asa unit.” As an illustra- 
tion, application to patients in group psychotherapy 
and resultant findings are discussed.—H. P. David. 


7584. Reale, Guido. (U. Siena, Italy.) Con- 
siderazioni sull’espressione del viso dei depressi e 
degli schizofrenici. (Considerations on the facial 
expression of the depressed and of the schizophrenic.) 
Rass. Studi psichiat., 1950, 39, 631-640.—The 
mimetic facial expression of melancholics is compared 
with that of schizophrenics and the distinguishing 
characteristics are pointed out. The facial expres- 
sion of the schizophrenic as compared with that of 
the melancholic is considered by the author as one 
frankly pathological, sut generis, and which is 
composed of dissociations, incongruencies, false 
expressions, stereotypy, but which may not yet be 
understood in its real psychological meaning.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

7585. Sechehaye, M. A. Symbolic realization; 
a new method of psychotherapy applied to a case of 
schizophrenia. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1951. 184 p. $3.25.—This Swiss 
psychoanalyst presents a detailed account of how 
she achieved an understanding of and effected a com- 
plete cure of a schizophrenic girl diagnosed incurable 
by fifteen psychiatrists. Her method of treatment 
rested primarily on analyzing the relationship 
between the schizophrenic delirium and infantile 
traumatisms. The delirious idea is a morbid satis- 
faction and compensation for the legitimate needs 
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and desires which have been frustrated in infancy. 
The symbolic realization of these fundamental 
emotional demands (by treating symbols as the 
“reality” of the patient) resulted in a remarkable 
therapeutic success. 17 of the patient’s symbolic 
drawings are reproduced.—L. N. Solomon. 

7586. Stenberg, Sven. The prognosis in schizo- 
phrenia. Acta genet. statist. Med., 1948, 1, 5-76.— 
All cases diagnosed as schizophrenics during the 
period 1915 to 1929 at Langbro Hospital, Sweden, 
were divided into 2 categories: cases showing first 
occurrence of symptoms and those whose records 
designated them as recurrent cases. All of these 
cases were followed insofar as possible until 1939-40. 
Detailed prognosis studies were conducted only on 
cases in the first category. 15% of the males and 
10% of the females recovered completely within 
one year: these recovery figures rise after 10 yrs. to 
about 20% for males and 16% for females.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7587. Svorad D. Analfza triedneho slozenia 
duSevne chorfch. (Analysis of mental patients 
according to social classes.) Bratislavske lekdrs 
List., 1950, 30, 57-61. (CLML.) 


7588. Wiederlight, Melvin. (Delaware State 
Hosp., Farnhurst.) Insulin therapy; an evaluation 
of 47 cases. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 220-221. 
—Of 47 male schizophrenes treated with insulin 
therapy between Aug. 1948 to Aug. 1950, 15 have 
completely recovered and are leading happy and 
useful lives; 4 have improved to an extent that they 
are able to work in the hospital and go home week- 
ends; the remaining 28 showed no change. Of the 
15 recovered cases the great majority were not ill 
for as long a time prior to treatment as those that 
did not recover. Catatonic and paranoid types 
responded better than simple or hebephrenic types.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

7589. Wiener, Daniel N. (VA, St. Paul, Minn.) 
A control factor in social adjustment. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 3-8.—Significant differences 
between hospitalized and non-hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics on the subtle (S) and obvious (O) keys on 
the MMPI are reported. The former had higher O 
scores while the latter tended to have higher S scores. 
It was concluded that “social ‘adjustment’ is sug- 
gested by S scores equal to or higher than O scores, 
while ‘maladjustment’ is suggested by O scores 
higher than S."—H. P. David. 


(See also abstract 7480) 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


7590. Bergler, Edmund. The Marshal Ney 
formula. Psychoanal. Rev., 1951, 38, 172-179.— 
Marshal Ney, one of Napoleon’s generals, was able 
to detach himself from his mortal fear of entering a 
battle so that he could enter battle and fight bravely 
as though his fear did not belong to him. The 
analysand is asked to detach himself from his 
torturing symptom after he has given himself the 
correct analytic interpretation. This detachment 
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affords the necessary breathing spell to destroy the 
basis of neurosis.—D. Prager. 

7591. Bini, Lucio, & Bazzi, Tullio. (U. Rome, 
Italy.) Le psiconevrosi. (Psychoneuroses.) Rome: 
Abruzzini, 1949. ix, 287 p.—The text offers an 
extensive, detailed classification and treatment of 
neuroses with emphasis on the historical and 
developmental treatment of many concepts. Refer- 
ences to the works of others in this field give the text 
international scope. Electroshock has been widely 
used recently in the treatment of the neuroses. 
There is a difference of opinion as to its therapeutic 
value. By repeating what Bini calls the syndrome or 
cycle of “‘annihilation,’’ one may obtain somewhat 
more successful results. Extensive bibliography.— 
N. De Palma. 

7592. Bonaparte, Marie. Les réves d’un chasseur 
de lions. (A lion hunter’s dreams.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 504-512.—Charged, lacerated 
and dragged by a lion, a famous hunter kills the 
animal. Post-trauma dreams of later date reveal, 
not the actual trauma, but fears of failure as a 
hunter, akin to anxiety dreams before important 
examinations. Strong personality structure, con- 
tinued association with wild animals, the fixation of 
anxiety on physical injuries, and personal bravery in 
saving his own life prevented the development of a 
traumatic neurosis.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

7593. Gans, Matthias. Part I. Migraine as a 
form of neurasthenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 
315-331.—Certain physiological and behavioral 
similarities between migraine and neurasthenia are 
indicated. In migraine these symptoms are supple- 
mented by one additional symptom, the headache. 
“Hence migraine should be regarded as being a 
special form of neurasthenia plus headache.’’— 
N. H. Pronko. 

7594. Gervasio, Laura. Su alcuni casi di psico- 
nevrosi reattive ad intervento operatorio. (Cases of 
reactive psychoneuroses connected with surgical 
intervention.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 
12, 70-74.—Seven cases of psychoneurosis following 
surgical intervention are presented. The problem of 
possible causal relationship between surgery and 
psychoneurotic consequences is analyzed. The 
author states that ‘“‘the surgeon should consider the 
mental condition, the neuropsychological and neuro- 
vegetative state of the subject before any surgery, 
especially in women.” French and English sum- 
maries.—A. Manoil. 

7595. Kouretas, D. Sur un cas de névrose a base 
d’envie du pénis. (A neurosis based on penis envy.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 523-553.—The 
analytic material and interpretation of a young 
married woman are presented in detail. The 
neurosis stems from a belief in the mother’s dental 
castration of the father, with a resulting libidinal 
oral fixation, an early mother fixation and an Oedipus 
complex unresolved because of castration anxiety 
and penis envy. Advanced analysis reveals less 
trauma in maternal relations but persisting clitoral 
sexuality.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 
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7596. Miles, Henry H. W., Barrabee, Edna L., & 
Finesinger, Jacob E. Evaluation of psychotherapy. 
Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 83-105.—The evaluation 
of treatment of psychoneurosis is discussed and the 
literature reviewed and criticised. A follow up study 
of 62 anxious patients is presented in which explicit 
criteria (a rating scale dealing with occupational, 
interpersonal, marital, and sexual adjustment and 
insight) were employed. 76-item bibliography.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

7597. Schunzelaar K. Hysterie; chother- 
apeutische behandeling van een geval van con- 
versiehysterie. (Hysteria; psychotherapy of a case 
of conversion hysteria.) Belg. tijdschr. Geneesk., 
1950, 6, 650-657. (CLML.) 


7598. Sjéstrand, Wilhelm. Neuros och peda- 
gogisk prognos. En metodologisk studie. (Neu- 
rosis and pedagogical prognosis. A methodological 
study.) Uppsala: J. A. Lindblad, 1949. 121 p. 
kr. 5.75.—The author discusses such problems as the 
frequency of neurosis, the limits of neurotic dis- 
turbances, personality and milieu variables, anxiety 
symptoms, overexertion, etc. Concerning the ob- 
jectivity of neurotic inventories, their reliability, 
constancy and validity, a thorough factor analysis 
is recommended. 6-page bibliography—M. L. 
Reymert. 


7599. Thompson, Robert. (Si. Luke's Hosp., 
Armagh, Northern Ireland.) The diagnosis and 
treatment of the neuroses in outpatient practice. 
Practitioner, 1951, 166, 269-277.—Anxiety neurosis 
and anxiety hysteria, which are completely un- 
related conditions, comprise the most frequent 
outpatient conditions. 10 cases of each of the two 
neuroses are presented. Anxiety neurosis is a 
definite mental breakdown which responds im- 
mediately to electric convulsion therapy. Anxiety 
hysteria, on the other hand, is simply a panic 
reaction, caused entirely by suggestion, and is im- 
mediately curable by properly given counter- 
suggestion.— F. C. Sumner. 


7600. Zavitzianos, Georges. Un cas d’obsession 
avec identification 4 une scour morte. (An ob- 
session involving identification with a dead sister.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 622-634.—A report 
of a young male obsessive still in analysis traces the 
symptom dynamics to pregenital regression, mas- 
turbation guilt and the substitution for the aggres- 
sive-sexual mother by sisters, one living, one dead.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 7480) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


7601. Blom, Gaston E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) A review of electrocardiographic 
changes in emotional states; with a clinical note on 
electrocardiograms of 193 psychotic patients. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 283-300.—“A review of 
the medical literature on the electrocardiographic 
changes found in emotional states has been presented. 
The literature suggests that changes in the electro- 
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cardiogram due to emotional causes can be brought 
about through a variety of mechanisms. This study 
of 193 psychotic patients showed abnormal electro- 
cardiograms in 42%. The outstanding features were 
a more predominant sympathetic effect on the 
ventricular portion of the electrocardiogram while a 
more parasympathetic effect on the auricular por- 
tion.” 57-item bibliography.— N. H. Pronko. 

7602. Hamilton, Max. The personality of dys- 
peptics with special reference to gastric and duo- 
denal ulcer. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 182- 
198.—Four groups of 50 patients were selected from 
each of the following categories: (1) duodenal ulcer, 
(2) gastric ulcer, (3) non-ulcer dyspepsia, and (4) a 
control series. The only matching variable was age. 
Only males were used as subjects. Group trends 
regarding variables such as marital status, number of 
children, social group, type of work, etc. were 
studied. Personality characteristics were assessed 
by an inventory technique, group trends being 
studied. 36 references.—C. L. Winder. 

7603. Holmes, Thomas H., Treuting, Theodore, 
& Wolff, Harold G. Life situations, emotions, and 
nasal disease. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 71-82.— 
Both “sensitive’’ and ‘‘non-sensitive’” showed a 
response in the nose to mixed rag-weed pollen, the 
onset, intensity and extent of the reaction being 
related to the magnitude of nasal hyperfunction 
existing at the time of exposure. “‘A life situation 
engendering conflict and anxiety and a response of 
nasal hyperfunction (1) enhances the intensity of the 
symptoms of rhinitis, and the magnitude of the 
mucous membrane response already present in 
“sensitive” subjects; or (2) enhances the response of 
the nasal tissues to an additional assault by pollen.”’ 
28 references.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

7604. Lihn, Henry; Menninger, Karl, & Mayman, 
Martin. (Menninger Clin., Topeka, Kans.) Per- 
sonality factors in osteoarthritis. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1951, 15, 1-5.—Twenty cases of the supposedly 
more chronic type of osteoarthritis have been 
studied. Some composite impressionistic results of 
the preliminary sample are given. Case histories 
show a striking correspondence in _ personality 
structure—‘‘a cold, miserable, emotionally-starved 
childhood followed by an overtly aggressive and 
assertive adolescence, and thence to imperfectly 
integrated interpersonal relationships in adult life. 
A precarious balance of aggression and dependency 
is established. . . ."—W. A. Varvel. 

7605. McCartney, James L. Psychosomatics in 
dentistry. J. Canad. dent. Ass., 1951, 17(1), 3-12.— 
Many pathological conditions found in the mouth 
may be caused by or aggravated by the emotional 
state of the individual and the dentist should under- 
stand how to relieve these tension states. Emotional 
factors psychosomatically connected with oral 
pathologies are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

7606. Meyer, Bernard C. (240 East 62nd St., 
New York.) Betty M. and the seven dwarfs: a 
contrapuntal essay on Raynaud’s disease. Amer. 
Imago, 1950, 7, 329-341.—A case history of a woman 
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with Raynaud's disease and many abdominal 
operations is presented with parallels to the Snow 
White theme.—W. A. Varovel. 

7607. Modlin, Herbert C. (Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans.) The hypothalamus and psycho- 
somatic medicine. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1951, 15, 
16-20.—Functions of the hypothalamus are dis- 
cussed in relation to total organismic reaction, which 
is the concern of psychosomatic medicine. “In the 
physiology of the hypothalamus is evidence con- 
cretely and convincingly supportive of the psycho- 
somatic principle.” —W. A. Varvel. 

7608. Szasz, Thomas S. Physiologic and psycho- 
dynamic mechanisms in constipation and diarrhea. 
Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 113-116—‘“A new 
hypothesis of the physiologic basis and of the 
psychodynamics of colonic dysfunctions is presented. 
It is suggested that colonic activation and inhibition, 
leading to diarrhea and constipation, represent the 
physiologic sequelae of certain alteration in the upper 
gastrointestinal tract. . . . Psychologic factors of 
etiologic significance in colonic dysfunctions are 
related to mobilization and inhibition of oral- 
incorporative tendencies.” 23 references.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

7609. Tarlau, Milton, & Smalheiser, Irwin. Per- 
sonality patterns in patients with i t tumors 
of the breast and cervix. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 
117-121.—“In a pilot study of the personality 
patterns in 11 patients with breast cancer and 11 
patients with malignancy of the cervix uteri in the 
New York City Cancer Institute, using an inter- 
view, Rorschach Ink Blot Test, and drawings of the 
human figure, it was found that a consistent per- 
sonality pattern was apparent in each group. The 
suggestion is made that these personality patterns 
are not the result of the disease, but may have some 
significance in the genesis or localization of the 
pathologic process. This must be extensively in- 
vestigated in larger groups before definite conclusions 
can be reached.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


7610. Wachtel, Curt S. The idea of psycho- 
somatic medicine. New York: Froben Press, 1951. 
viii, 239 p. $5.00.—The purpose of this book is to 
introduce, on medical grounds, the soul to its place 
in medicine. The soul, defined Thomistically, has 
a place in integral medicine, being both practical 
and expedient in therapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


7611. Alpers, Bernard J. (111 N. 49th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The diagnosis and treatment of 
epilepsy. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 178-187.— 
A classification of the epilepsies is given; the problem 
of heredity in epilepsy is discussed; EEG in con- 
firming the diagnosis of epilepsy is pointed to; 
treatment mainly consisting of anticonvulsants is 
explained.— F. C. Sumner. 

7612. Kuhn, Robert A. Physiologic observations 


on spinal cord function in paraplegics. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 301-314.—Surgically verified 
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complete spinal cord transection was studied in 29 
men with respect to reflex activity below the level of 
cord lesion. Discrepancies between these findings 
and those of earlier investigators can be explained 
by the greater duration of life and by the better 
physical condition of spinal men studied in recent 
years.— N. H. Pronko. 

7613. Lima, Almeida. (U. Lisbon, Portugal.) 
L’angiographie cérébrale et la leucotomie pré- 
frontale: deux contributions de la neurologie 
portugaise. (Cerebral angiography and prefrontal 
leucotomy: two contributions of Portuguese neur- 
ology.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1951, 27, 3-8.—The two 
fundamental discoveries of Egas Moniz: “cerebral 
angiography” and “prefrontal leucotomy” are 
described and evaluated.— F. C. Sumner. 


7614. Prichard, John S., Schwab, Robert S., & 
Tillmann, William A. The effects of stress and the 
results of medication in different personalities with 
Parkinson’s disease. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 
106—111.—One hundred Parkinson's disease patients 
were classified into 3 groups: normal stable, sug- 
gestible and dependent, driving and assertive per- 
sonalities. The first two groups responded favorably 
to medical therapy, the last did not in the majority 
of cases.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


7615. U. S., Children’s Bureau, & U. S., Office of 
Education. The child with cerebral palsy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office, 1950. 13 p. 
10¢—A brief pamphlet designed to supply the 
layman with information regarding cerebral palsy, 
its causes, the general outlook for the patient and 
the modern approaches to the most effective methods 
for care and treatment.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7616. Wallerstein, Ralph O. Parkinsonism and 
rheumatoid arthritis. Ann. intern. Med., 1951, 34, 
899-901.—19 patients with clinical paralysis agitans 
and 28 patients with far advanced chronic atrophic 
arthritis were examined in order to evaluate the 
relationship between the two diseases. Only super- 
ficial similarities of the hands were noted in the two 
groups. There was no demonstrable joint disease 
in the patients with Parkinsonism, either by clinical 
or roentgenographic evaluation. The results indicate 
no increased incidence of rheumatoid arthritis among 
patients suffering from Parkinson’s disease—J. L. 
Yager. 

7617. Wolfe, William G. A comprehensive 
evaluation of fifty cases of cerebral palsy. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 15, 234-251.—50 
cases of cerebral palsy were evaluated for type of 
cerebral palsy, orthopedic, pediatric, visual, oto- 
logical, neurological, psychological conditions, and 
speech. The general conclusions are that cerebral 
palsy is a condition in which there are multiple 
handicaps and that complete diagnostic services 
must be provided; that any successful rehabilitation 
program must meet not only the physical needs of 
the cerebral palsied child but also his educational and 
psychological needs. 26 references.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstract 7264) 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


7618. Curry, E. Thayer. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The efficiency of teacher referrals in a school hearing 
testing program. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1950, 
15, 211-214.—In two counties of Illinois, pupils in 
grades 5, 7, and 9 were actually studied by a standard 
hearing testing program, and pupils in all other 
grades were referred by teachers when the teachers 
suspected hearing loss. When pupils with a hearing 
loss of 30db or more are screened in either ear the 
efficiency of teachers in discovering these hearing 
losses is only 7.4% of the total number of expected 
cases in these grades. On the basis of these findings 
the conclusion appears to be warranted that the 
identification of hard-of-hearing children should be 
done by audiometric examination and not by a 
system of teacher referrals—M. F. Palmer. 


7619. Duncan, William. (Liverpool (En ng.) Youth 
Employment Bureau.) The vocational guidance and 
employment of handicapped and disabled young 
people. Occup. Psychol. Lond., 1951, 25, 56-63.— 
The medical, educational, and employment services 
provided handicapped and disabled young people 
are briefly discussed. The types of handicaps, and 
the causes of 379 disabled, are discussed in relation 
to employment.—G. S. Speer. 


7620. Fishman, Sidney. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Self-concept and adjustment to leg pros- 
thesis. New York: Author, 1949. iv, 131 p— 
Deals with an experimental study of the relation- 
ships between the individual’s self-concept and his 
adjustment to physical handicap and more especially 
how this is related to his reaction to prostheses. 
“The study indicates that negative attitudes toward 
the self are found more frequently in the amputee 
population than are positive attitudes toward self. 
As a consequence the non-adjustive behavior pat- 
terns which are concomitant with poor self- 
concept appear more frequently than do the mature 
behavior patterns which are concomitant with 
good self-concept.”” Value of this technique in the 
evaluation of prosthetics and in the appraisal of the 
self-concept as a factor in the rehabilitation of the 
amputee are indicated. 94 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7621. Foster, Ione Allen. (Hayes Sch., Chicago, 
Ill.) How to cope with teen-age problems. Crippled 
Child, 1948, 26(4), 9-10.—Suggestions for the social 
adjustment of the adolescent handicapped child 
were obtained from 100 handicapped high school 
pupils: he must accept his Lendiine: he must be 
optimistic, he should be as independent as possible, 
he should make the most of his physical appearance, 
he should associate with normal adolescents, and he 
should make the most of his abilities—G. S. Speer. 


7622. Garrett, James F., & Myers, Julian S. 
(New York U.) Clinical psych in the re- 
habilitation process. J. Rehabilit., 1951, 17, 3-7.— 


The authors emphasize the importance of the team 
ia ay in dealing with the psychological problems 
the physically disabled. The psychological 
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program at the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center makes full use of these techniques as 
part of their program in the physical restoration of 
the individual “to the fullest physical, mental, 
social, vocational and economic usefulness of which 
they are capable.”” A brief description of the 
psychological program at the Institute is included.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld 

7623. Johnson, Albert F., & Siegenthaler, Bruce 
M. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A clinical auditory 
training program. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1951, 16, 35-39.—Outline of 20 lessons given to 
individuals in an auditory training program is 
presented for use in group work with individuals 
with hearing losses. Lessons concern the care and 
use of the hearing aid, auditory discrimination tests, 
anatomy and physiology of the ear, phonetics of 
speech, and similar items. Many changes in the 
behavior, attitudes, and skills of patients occur 
during the training program. Reports from former 
patients are indicative of the general effectiveness of 
this program.—M. F. Palmer. 

7624. Lear, Jack. (Crippled Child. Soc. Los 
Angeles County, Calif.) Group work for the handi- 
capped. Crippled Child, 1951, 28(6), 18-19; 29-30.— 
The activities and program of a resident camp for the 
crippled are described. The purpose of the camp is 
to develop self-confidences, and to stimulate social 
skills and interests.—G. S. Speer. 

7625. Whitehouse, Frederick A. 
Crippled and Disabled, New York.) Vocational 
training in a rehabilitation center. J. Rehabilit., 
1951, 17, 19-25.—The interrelationship between 
vocational training and the social, psychiatric and 
psychological programs connected with the re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped are 
presented. While each of these services contributes 
of their own specialized orientations, when combined 
and integrated they serve to prepare the patient for 
more adequate living.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 7243) 
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7626. Davis, Robert A. (George Peabody Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Evaluation of instruction and 
learning in advanced military programs. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 44, 287-294.—The learning and in- 
structional program at the Command and Generai 
Staff College is described and evaluated. The 
principal features of the program are: clarity of 
definition of objectives, development of integrated 
curriculum, careful planning of program, active 
nature of the learning process, and progressive 
nature of learning and testing. Limitations of the 
program are: stress on Army doctrine, crowded 
learning, lack of recognition of differences among 
students, and stress upon external means of motiva- 
tion— M. Murphy. 

7627. Educational Policies Commission. Moral 
and spiritual values in the public schools. Wash- 
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ington, D. C.: National Educational Assoc. of the 
U.S., 1951. x, 100p. $1.00.—The responsibility of 
the public schools in the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values is affirmed. Current social trends 
point up the necessity for increased attention to 
moral education, and the development of an ade- 
quate program demands clarification of the essential 
values of American life. Sabstantial agreement 
exists among the American people regarding certain 
moral values, the most basic of which is the supreme 
importance of individual personality. Nine addi- 
tional values are identified. There is, however, no 
similar agreement as to the ultimate sanction for this 
system of values.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7628. Essert, Paul L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Significant experiences for 
maturing adulthood. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1950, 52, 
1—-10.—In adult education there is an interplay of 5 
experiences to be brought into a state of equilibrium: 
the experiences of occupational achievement, search 
for truths and beauty, self-government, close 
fellowship, and intermittent solitude. The best 
natural laboratories for such adult education are to 
be found in any community, ranging from institu- 
tional, formal groupings, to subtle, more autonomous 
groups. The adult educator can expand simple 
learning tasks into broad plans for continuous 
learning, without placing an exclusive premium on 
any one, to the exclusion of others, resulting in well- 
rounded, balanced adult growth.—G. E. Bird. 

7629. Fox, Charles. Educational psychology. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: International Universities 
Press, 1951. viii, 388 p. $4.50.—A fourth edition 
(see 10: 3706), “completely revised, expanded, and 
largely rewritten,” of a standard educational 
psychology first published in England in 1925. It 
leans heavily on philosophical considerations, and 
studies and writings completed prior to the date of 
its first edition. Its chapter headings (deal with 
such topics as mental development, mental heredity, 
habit and human nature, mental discipline, and 
aesthetic appreciation.—A. S. Artley. 


7630. Herrick, Virgil E. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), & Knight, James. Child study and the im- 
provement of the educational program. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1951, 51, 371-379.—The study and analysis of 
learning episodes allows application of the attitudes 
and skill gained from child study to the educational 
program. This is accomplished through permitting 
examination of all important questions of curriculum, 
forcing teachers to consider values, and furnishing 
the staff with a source of significant emerging 
educational problems.—G. H. Johnson. 


7631. LeBaron, Walter A. (State Educ. Dept., 
Albany, N. Y.) What shall we tell the parents? 
Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 322-326.—Reports to parents 
should inform them of the child’s progress in relation 
to his ability and background, including information 
concerning the basis on which evaluations are made. 
Some point of reference for comparative purposes 
must be established if reports are to be meaningful. 
Parent-teacher conferences and informal letters 
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should give positive rather than negative information 
for establishing rapport. Olson’s concept of “or- 
ganismic age” is discussed as a basis for meaningful 
reports.—G. H. Johnson. 

7632. Miaralet, G. (Normal School, Saint Cloud, 
France.) _— de psychologie et travaux 
pratiques. (Questions in psychology and work 
exercises.) Paris: Office de Documentation Bibli- 
ographique, 1950. Part I, 31 p.; 1951, Part II, 
50 p.—lIn Part I, certain psychological questions 
are addressed to students of educational psychology 
including pupil-teachers in the normal schools. 
Definitions of psychology are discussed, followed by 
such topics as knowledge of pupils, experimental 
methods, individual progress and punishment. In 
Part II, procedures and techniques of psychology 
are discussed, observation, practical experience with 
children, visual illusions, reaction time and ‘‘doci- 
mology,” or the science of correcting examinations, as 
used by Piéron in 1935. Tables, graphs and bibli- 
ography.—G. E. Bird. 

7633. Millard, Cecil V. (Michigan State Colil., 
E. Lansing.) Child growth and development in the 
elementary school years. Boston: Heath, 1951. 
xiv, 511 p. $4.50.—On the findings of the science of 
child development we should be able to base the 
development of methods that will be universally 
accepted as prerequisites of good teaching. For this 
purpose this book attempts to bring together those 
findings that concern the development of the 
elementary school child. Emphasis is placed on 
change in the child and on the relation of such change 
to the school environment. The book is divided into 
three main parts: I. “Basic Growth Concepts’’; II. 
“Aspects of Development”; and III. “Concomitants 
of Growth and Learning.”—M. F. Fiedler. 


7634. Nohl, Herman. Charakter und Schicksal; 
eine padagogische Menschenkunde. (Character 
and destiny; a pedagogical anthropology.) Frank- 
furt, Germany: Schulte-Bulmke, 1949. 189 p. 
9.50 D.M.—The origin, nature, and pedagogical 
significance of personality is described to throw light 
on the educator’s understanding and his practical 
task. An eclectic survey of philosophical and clinical 
sources leads to the conclusion that a comprehensive 
view of man involves physiological, experiential, and 
ethical approaches. Realization of the child’s 
fullest possibilities depends on the educator’s 
appreciation of the whole personality and its complex 
structure.—R. Tyson. 

7635. Redl, Fritz, & Wattenberg, William W. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Mental hygiene in 
teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. xiii, 
454 p. $5.00.—Emphasizing the preventive aspects 
of mental hygiene as it relates to the guidance of 
young people, this text develops and illustrates the 
basic principles of the discipline through numerous 
common school situations to which these principles 
apply. Part A clarifies the nature and scope of 
mental hygiene. Part B presents background 
material essential to an understanding of adjustment 
and normality, and treats of conditions of personality 
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distortion. Part C considers classroom applications 
in terms of ordinary problems of child life as school 
learning and group dynamics. The special problems 
of mental hygiene, included in Part D, refer to 
children who need help beyond the resources of the 
ordinary classroom, working with parents, and 
teachers’ own problems.—R. C. Strassburger. 


7636. Vincent, William S., Kopp, John S., & 
McCleary, Eugene E. Interaction between schools 
and local community groups. State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania School Study Council, 1951. 23 p.— 
The Pennsylvania School Study Council undertook 
to find what organized community groups are the 
most significant for school public relations purposes. 
The study indicates that service clubs, educational 
organizations, business and industrial groups, and 
fraternal organizations are equally helpful to the 
schools. Business and industrial groups, patriotic 
societies, and political groups, on the other hand, 
exert the most influence on matters of public 
expenditure and taxation. Service clubs are most 
prominent in community cooperation.—A. S. Artley. 

7637. Woodruff, Asahel D. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) The psychology of teaching. (3rd 
ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1951. xix, 617 p. 
$4.75.—As a basic text in educational psychology 
designed for the first course (see 22: 2293), this work 
represents a selection of materials from the whole 
area which have an immediate bearing upon the 
psychology of teaching. Presenting an integrated 
approach, the book comprises the following major 
sections: (1) the nature of human behavior: its 
observable aspects, together with inferences concern- 
ing motivation; (2) the development of human 
behavior through the interaction of biological and 
social inheritance and learning; (3) the factors which 
modify learning; (4) the nature of adjustment and 
maladjustment, and the processes through which 
adjustment is attained; (5) evaluation and counsel- 
ing.—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstract 7738) 
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7638. Assisi, M. Francis. An analysis of the 
contents of children’s inventive compositions. 
Washington, D. C. Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. 28 p. 50¢.—This study based upon 
1506 compositions representing the work of 502 
children in the 7th and 8th grades has offered one 
approach to the problem of content analysis and 
evaluation. It has isolated 5 specific types of con- 
tent, describing and illustrating each. It presents 
tabulations indicating to what extent the production 
of various composition types is apparently influenced 
by intelligence, sex, and type of assignment. A 
number of characteristics associated with content 
were analyzed and their incidence in relation to the 
various types of content tabulated. The author 
concludes that recognition of the importance of 
content and of the need for a method of its analysis 
will insure success in the evaluation and direction of 
written composition.—V. M. Staudt. 
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7639. Burnett, Collins W. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Study skills and counselor trainings: a 
two-way teaching program. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1951, 2, 18-21.—The general plan of the effective 
study course consists of diagnostic tests and other 
materials to help students see how they rate on 
various projects. Self-evaluation exercises help the 
student to analyze his problems. Then a program for 
improvement is suggested. After this, supervised 
practice with further remedial suggestions is worked 
out. Data were available for 24 students for the 
semester prior to their taking the course and the 
semester following the course. In this group, 19 
students made a mean gain of + .25 on a cumulative 
grade point basis; 5 students had a mean loss of 
— .27, The gain in cumulative grade point for the 
group was + .14.—G. C. Carter. 


7640. Burns, D. G. (Leeds U., Eng.) An in- 
vestigation into the extent of first-year vocabulary 
in French in boys’ grammar schools. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 21, 36-44.—\Tests of recall and recog- 
nition vocabulary in French were administered to 
pupils in 8 grammar schools on 4 occasions during the 
first year’s study of the language. Mean achieve- 
ment for 7 of the groups taught from texts used in 
compiling the test material was greater in recognition 
vocabulary than in recall, 718 and 555 items re- 
spectively. In all groups but one recall was 60% or 
more and recognition 76% or more of the vocabulary 
taught during the year. The rate of increase in 
vocabulary was greatest in the first term, at the 
close of which recall was 55% and recognition 74.5% 
of ultimate achievement. In both cases further 
attainment was spread equally over the second and 
third terms.—R. C. Strassburger. 


7641. Capen, Edward K. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) A comparative study of three methods of 
sit-up training. Res. Quart. Amer. Assoc. Hlth, 1951, 
22, 109—113.—Capen administered two-minute sit-up 
tests to three groups of college students each with a 
different practice plan. The results obtained 
indicate that ‘“‘the practicing of either the two- 
minute sit-ups or the total number of sit-ups would 
be equal in preparation for the two-minute sit-up 
test. The addition of a weight behind the head does 
not seem to greatly affect the end-result and it was 
felt that “a combination heavy resistive and en- 
durance type of training program would be at least 
equally beneficial.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7642. Carpenter, C. R., Eggleton, R. C., John, 
F. T., & Cannon, J. B., Jr. The film analyzer. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, Special 
Devices Center, 1950. 17 p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 
269-7-15.)—The film analyzer (prototype model) is 
a recording system developed for purposes of re- 
search and evaluation of instructional films. The 
device records continuously responses of individuais 
in groups of 40 and can be synchronized with the 
film. The main parts are: the polygraph recorder, 
the coding relays and 40 individual response stations; 
the responses are made on a 5-point scale; there is 
also the possibility of recording responses of sub- 
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groups assigned special tasks—for instance, teaching 
value of the film, technical quality or sound tract 
effectiveness.—A. Manoil. 

7643. Chapman, Elwood A. (Chaffey Coll., On- 
tario, Calif.) Role playing in a cooperative retail 
training class. Occupations, 1951, 29, 358-359.— 
Role playing is an excellent way to teach students 
employer-employee relations. Its use in one situa- 
tion is briefly described.—G. S. Speer. 

7644. Darby, O. N. (Mississippi Southern Coll., 
Hattiesburg.) The place of, and methods of teaching, 
oral reading in the elementary school. Elem. Sch. J., 
1951, 51, 380—-388.—Oral reading is regarded as silent 
reading plus oral expression, and therefore a more 
comprehensive experience for which many occasions 
arise in everyday life. Values of oral reading include 
greater meaningfulness, increased appreciation of 
literature, and personality qualities associated with 
reading. Oral reading should be taught separately 
from silent reading to avoid confusing the two types 
of performance, and should receive at least equal 
attention throughout the primary grades, decreasing 
thereafter to once a week in grade 6. For effective 
oral reading, motivation of performance and care in 
selection of reading material are essential.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

7645. Dunlap, Carolyn Callis. (Fort Hill High 
Sch., Cumberland, Md.) Readability of newspaper 
items and of basic reading material. Elem. Sch. J., 
1951, 51, 499-501.—Samples taken from an evening 
newspaper and from an eighth-grade basic reader 


were compared as to readability using the Dale 
formula. Both the text and newspaper samples were 
spread over a wide range of reading levels, the median 
level for both being at the ninth grade. It is sug- 


gested that use of newspapers for reading instruction 
seems justified in junior-high-school classrooms.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

7646. Fehr, Howard F. (Teachers Coill., Columbia 
U., New York.) Present research in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1950, 52, 11-23.— 
Good research seeks to answer meaningful questions. 
It should be action research dealing with practical 
and pertinent problems. The following are sug- 
gested as subjects of needed research: the educational 
preparation of the teacher of the new arithmetic, 
how meaning in learning arithmetic is developed in 
an experience program, the value of motivation, the 
relative value of both concept and fact learning, of 
sensory aids, drill, how problem solving is learned, 
the relation of the psychology of human learning to 
teaching arithmetic, and what statistical concepts 
should be a functional part of arithmetic learning.— 
G. E. Bird. 

7647. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Foun- 
dation stones in the road to better reading. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1951, 51, 427-435.—Six essentials are 
presented for improving reading programs: “a 
clear recognition of the changed role of reading in 
current life; a dynamic, broad conception of reading; 
provision for continuous growth in reading through- 
out the elementary-school and high-school period; 
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the enlargement of the reading program in harmony 
with the expanding interests and needs of children; 
guidance in reading in all school activities that use 
reading for vital purposes; and the adjustment of 
class organization, materials, and methods of teach- 
ing reading to the unique characteristics and needs 
of the children taught.’’—G. H. Johnson. 

7648. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Social class erences and family life education 
at the secondary level. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1950, 12, 133-135.—The task of family life education 
is complicated in the United States because of its 
diverse cultural groups which present a variety of 
types of family life. Outlining the principal sub- 
groups, the author discusses the cultural differences 
between middle-class and lower-class or working- 
class families and suggests their implication for 
family life education in secondary schools.—L. H. 
McCabe. 

7649. Jaspen, N. Effects on training of experi- 
mental film variables. Study II: Verbalization, 
“how-it-works,” nomenclature, audience participa- 
tion, and succinct treatment. Port Washington, 
L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
1950. 13 p. (Tech Rep.-SDC 269-7-11.)—In- 
structional films on the assembly of a breech block 
were tested to determine the effectiveness of 5 
characteristics: (1) level of verbalization was most 
successful at about 100 words per minute; (2) ‘‘how- 
it-works” sequences were ineffective; (3) audience 
participation in the task contributes if properly 
timed; (4) rapid, compact presentation of the task is 
unsuccessful; (5) technical terms should not merely 
be included, but regarded as an additional teaching 
burden.—R. Tyson. 

7650. Johnson, A. P. (Educ. Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J.) Tests and testing programs of 
interest to engineering educators. J. Engng 
Educ., 1951, 41, 277-283.—Eighteen psychological 
tests bearing directly or indirectly on engineering 
education are reviewed. Tests are grouped accord- 
ing to suggested use at secondary school level, 
college entrance, college sophomore level, college 
senior level, and graduate school level. Some sug- 
gestions for the use of tests in counseling are also 
offered.—G. S. Speer. 

7651. Lathrop, C. W., Jr., Norford, C. A., et al. 
Contributions of film introductions and film sum- 
maries to learning from instructional films. Port 
Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special De- 
vices Center, 1949. 23 p. (Tech Rep.-SDC 269- 
7-8.)}—Factual multiple-choice tests favored the 
group which saw film introductions, but the differ- 
ence was small. The group seeing film summaries 
scored slightly higher than the control group. 
However, the improvement was significant for only 
one of three films. Research should determine the 
most effective kinds of introductions and summaries. 
—R. Tyson. 

7652. Levin, Janice, & Stacey, Chalmers L. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Awareness of vocabulary 
size: its relation to class standing and sex differ- 
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ences. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 174-184.—A 
group of 143 college students were given words used 
in the Michigan Vocabulary Profile test and asked 
to report their acquaintance with each word on a 
five-place rating scale, ranging from “I know this 
word. I know what it means no matter where it 
may appear” to “I have never seen or heard this 
word.” Four weeks later the test itself was given 
and the differences were found between test scores 
and the numbers of words the meanings of which 
were claimed to be known either alone or in context. 
Students standing higher in the class tended to have 
higher vocabularies and to estimate their vocabulary- 
size more accurately. The slight sex differences 
found, in vocabulary size and in awareness scores, 
were not statistically significant.—Z. B. Mallory. 


7653. Lockhart, Aileene, & Mott, Jane A. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles.) An experiment 
in homogeneous grouping and its effect on achieve- 
ment in sports fundamentals. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 58-62.—Using the Scott Motor 
Ability Test, approximately 400 freshmen women 
at the University of Nebraska were classified so as 
to permit the upper quartile of superior and the lower 
quartile of inferior performers to be contrasted and 
trained in homogeneous groups while those in the 
mid-50%ile range served as controls. This test 
was repeated at the end of a nine-week, two periods a 
week course in the skills and body mechanics com- 
mon to the various sports. ‘““The superior per- 
formers benefitted to a statistically significant extent 
by being segregated. Scores of inferior performers 
were not influenced by membership in a special 
class.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7654. McGinnis, Dorothy J. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich.) Corrective reading: a 
means of increasing scholastic attainment at the 
college level. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 166-173.— 
In order to evaluate materials and procedures used 
in corrective reading work at the college level, a 
study was made of pre- and post-training skill as 
measured by equivalent forms of the Iowa Silent 
reading test, and point-hour-ratios of students in an 
experimental and in a control group. The corrective 
work in Carter and McGinnis’ Reading Manual and 
Workbook was followed during a 16 week course. 
Significant improvement in both reading skill and 
point-hour ratios were found for the experimental 
group.—E£. B. Mallory. 


7655. Perkins, Hugh V., Jr. (U. Maryland, 
College Park.) The effects of climate and curriculum 
on group learning. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 269-286. 
—Climate, i.e., the emotional quality of inter- 
personal feeling created by group interaction, and 
the experiences comprising the curriculum at each 
year level, were found to be determiners of group 
learning in a three year in-service program in child 
study. Three evidences of learning were used: 
expression of child development concepts, qualities 
of attitudes toward children, extent to which 
statements made in the group were supported by 
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objective evidence of scientific concepts.—M. 
Murphy. 

7656. Reid, Chandos. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Instructional material and prob- 
lem-centered teaching. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1950, 52, 
24-33.—The influence of instructional material upon 
classroom instruction is second only to that of the 
teacher. There is a need for helping students to 
work directly on problems of immediate concern to 
them, problems which have long-term significance 
leading to attainment of acceptable purposes or 
generalizations. The curriculum and instructional 
materials must be reorganized to deal with the 
relationship of ideas, emotions, attitudes and other 
factors that promote maximum learning. These 
materials must identify problems of the group, and 
aid in moving to new understandings, pointing to- 
ward courses of action which put those understand- 
ings into practice.—G. E. Bird. 


7657. Somers, Madeline R. (Connecticut Coll., 
New London.) A comparative study of participation 
in extracurricular sports and academic grades. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 84-91.—The 
graduating class of 1948 at Smith College was 
selected for study of the academic grades of partici- 
pants in the intramural class team competition with 
those of non-participants. Somers found that 
“Participation in class team competition does not 
appreciably affect, either adversely or favorably, the 
academic grades of student participants’’ either 
during any single year or over the entire four year 
period. She concludes that “it is possible for a 
student to enjoy the benefits of intramural participa- 
tion and at the same time maintain academic grades 
equal to those of non-participants.”” 30 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7658. Stauffer, Russell G. (U. Delaware, New- 
ark.) Certain basic concepts in remedial reading. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 334-342.—The differentiated 
instruction of an 8-year-old boy with above-normal 
intelligence who had not yet learned to read is 
described as illustrative of a basic remedial program. 
Utilization of concepts and oral language experience 
as a starting point, teaching words by the kines- 
thetic-tactile technique, systematic re-use of words 
learned, and introduction to basal readers are in- 
cluded.—G. H. Johnson. 


7659. Sutherland, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) A comparison of pupils’ arithmetical ability 
in the secondary school with their ability at the time 
of their transfer from primary schools. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 3-8.—Speed and accuracy 
in arithmetical performance of pupils in each year 
of a 6-year secondary school and of a 3-year second- 
ary school, were compared with performance on the 
same test previously given at the time of promotion 
from primary school. In terms of the average differ- 
ence between the two scores arithmetic performance 
showed a marked decline in the early years of the 
secondary school, and the transfer level was not 
reached until the third or fourth year in that school. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 
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7660. Sward, Barbara, & Harris, Dale B. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The reading ease, human 
interest value, and thematic content of St. Nicholas 
Magazine: a study of children’s literature. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 153-165.—A decade by decade 
sampling of stories for the St. Nicholas Magazine was 
made, for the year 1873-4 to 1940, and a comparable 
sampling for the magazine Child Life from 1925-26 
to 1946. Stories were analyzed as to form by 
Flesch’s Reading Ease scale, and were analyzed as to 
content by Murray's categories of personal needs, as 
used for the scoring of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Notably little difference was found between 
the early and the later stories, although certain 
thema rise in frequency and others fall somewhat 
over the years. In the earlier days there were more 
cases in which children dealt with material suitable 
to their ages, whereas in the recent period, they were 
oftener portrayed as using materials and equipment 
ordinarily available only to adults—Z. B. Mallory. 

7661. VanderMeer, Abram W. Relative effective- 
ness of instruction by: films exclusively, films plus 
study guides, and standard lecture methods. Port 
Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special 
Devices Center, 1950. 51 p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 269- 
7-13.)—Three 9th grade high school groups were 
taught a semester general science course by three 
methods: (1) 44 films alone; (2) the same films 
preceded and followed by study guides; (3) teachers 
using a standard text. The methods were “of 
almost equal effectiveness." When specific in- 
formation is to be imparted, films alone or with 


guides suffice. However, teachers may add to 
motivation, interest, and critical thinking. Teachers 
in addition to films would probably be an optimal 


combination.—R. Tyson. 

7662. Wear, Carlos L. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The evaluation of attitude toward physical education 
as an activity course. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 
1951, 22, 114-123.—Using an inventory of 120 
selected statements, 494 male students were required 
to individually indicate their degree of agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. As a result of 
his study, Wear concluded that either the total 
inventory or a shortened 40 item form “‘serve a useful 
purpose when used as an evaluative instrument for 
securing an objective assessment of changes in 
attitude toward physical education.” The brief 
form of the test and scoring scale are included.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7663. Zolkos, Helena H. (Abraham Lincoln 
Sch., Lowell, Mass.) What research says about 
emotional factors in retardation in reading. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1951, 51, 512-518.—Such factors as im- 
maturity, lack of self-confidence and security, 
unsatisfactory previous experience with words, 
parental overprotection, and fear conditioning with 
respect to reading account for many reading dis- 
abilities. Emotional factors may be both cause and 
effect of reading retardation. 31-item bibliography. 
—G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 7179) 
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INTERESTS, AttirupES & HaBitTs 


7664. Chapin, Richard. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The recreational reading of University of Illinois 
students. Coll. Res. Libr., 1951, 12, 155-157.— 
Telephone answers to a short questionnaire were 
secured from a stratified sample of 100 students. 
Results indicate that 52% of all students read for 
recreation more than four hours per week; the 
percentage increased from 30 for freshmen to 63 for 
graduate students; 55% of veterans but only 40% 
of nonveterans, and 68% of students working outside 
but only 31% of those not working read more than 4 
hours. There were no differences between sexes or 
marital status. Flesch indexes on books most 
frequently mentioned were mostly standard or above. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


7665. French, Robert L., & Mensh, Ivan N. 
Some relationships between age pes judgments 
and sociometric status in a college group. Soci- 
ometry, 1948, 11, 335-345.—Subjects of this study 
were 34 girls living in a sorority house who were asked 
to rate others and themselves with regard to punctu- 
ality, sociability, fairmindedness, intelligence, self- 
confidence, and sense of humor. Without chance 
for changing they were also asked to choose and 
reject roommates. The study showed that “in- 
dividuals of high status are rated high by the group 
on traits which are presumably most valued socially, 
sociometric status of the rater is significant in his 
own ratings of others, and is also found a factor in 
self-ratings.”—J. H. Bunzel. 


7666. Galler, Enid Harris. (Emerson Sch., Gary, 
Ind.) Influence of social class on children’s choices 
of occupation. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 439-445.— 
Children from two elementary schools wrote essays 
on adult vocational choices and reasons for such 
choices. Comparisons were made on the basis of 
social class, age, and sex. In all groups, lower- 
status jobs were chosen least often, with upper- 
middle-class children and older children choosing 
occupations with higher social status. Lower-class 
boys tended to give extensive reasons for choices, 
while upper-middle-class boys were more likely to 
give intrinsic and altruistic reasons.—G. H. Johnson. 


7667. Grossman, Beverly, & Wrighter, Joyce. 
The relationship between selection-rejection and 
intelligence, social status, and mality among 
sixth grade children. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 346-355. 
—“A near-sociometric instrument, consisting of 
10 questions was administered to determine the 
selection-rejection status of 117 sixth grade children 
divided into four classes in a small urban com- 
munity.” Barr Scale rating and the California 
Personality test were administered. Results showed 
that rejected children were on the whole more 
susceptible to nervous symptoms; their lack of 
feeling of belonging found its true expression in the 
ratings of the group. The children with highest 
selection-rejection scores were more intelligent, 
had better reading ability, came from homes of 
higher status and had more personal adjustment 
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than did the children with the lowest selection- 
rejection scores.—J. H. Bunsel. 


7668. McKinney, John C. An educational ap- 
plication of a two-dimensional sociometric test. 
Sociometry, 1948, 11, 356-367.—A sociometric test 
given to ninth graders to ascertain what relation- 
ships were present and why there were choice and 
rejection patterns. Three indices were obtained: 
social status, compatibility, and sociality. An 
“individual appraisal sheet was thus constructed 
and organized into three complementary com- 
ponents: the sociodiagnostic profile, the social Atom 
and the group Appraisal of the Individual.”’ Socio- 
metric test results can give pre-diagnostic points of 
departure for professional therapy.—J. H. Bunzel. 


7669. Miiller, Karl. Die Gruppenmoral der 
Schulklasse. (Group morals within the school 
class.) Kél. Z. Sosziol., 1949-1950, 2, 84-87.—Each 
school group has a double standard of morality: 
(1) Inner morals, underlying the general mores, 
dictated by individual conscience; (2) Outer morals, 
determined by processes between members of the 
group and the outer world. Individuals must 
sacrifice their personal advantages and their personal 
morals in favor of the group. The group protects 
the student against teacher, school and all other 
groups.—J. H. Bunzel. 


7670. Zintz, Miles V. (Iowa State Teachers Coll., 
Cedar Falls.) Academic achievement and social and 
emotional adjustment of handicapped children. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 502-507.—Comparing 569 
handicapped children with 825 non-handicapped 
children from Grades 6, 7, and 8, the handicapped 
children were retarded in school progress as measured 
by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. On a list of 21 
behavior traits, teachers rated the handicapped as 
less aggressive, more withdrawing, and as behaving 
in a less socially acceptable manner than non- 
handicapped.—G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 7349) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


7671. Bower, Eli M., ef al. (State Dep't. of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif.) California’s program 
for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1951, 55, 502-514.—The program for the education 
of the mentally retarded in California is discussed. 
Various outcomes of the program thus far, as well as 
some of the problems are indicated. Finally, 
mention is made of several areas which need more 
exploration and study for the further progress of 
this program.— V. M. Staudt. 


7672. Hafemeister, Norman R. (Southern Wis- 
consin Colony & Training Sch., Union Grove.) 
Development of a curriculum for the trainable child. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 495-501.—The ob- 
jectives of the new specialized curriculum at the 
Southern Wisconsin Colony and Training School are 
presented, as well a description of the curriculum 
itself—V. M. Staudt. 


7668-7676 


7673. Manz, Fred M., & Pruitt, Elberta E. 
Social independence; a secondary school program 
for its development in the acoustically handicapped. 
Volta Rev., 1950, 52, 445-446; 474; 476.—A descrip- 
tion of the program at Francis W. Parker High 
School, Chicago, to bring to the deaf and hard of 
hearing students as near to a normal social life as is 
possible. For the first three years, these acoustically 
handicapped children have special teachers and 
classes, for the last year, they are in regular class- 
rooms to acquaint them better with living and 
working with the normally hearing world.—(Court- 
esy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 


7674. Wagoner, Lovisa C., & Castellanos, Jane. 
(Mills Coll., Oakland, Calif.) Observation of young 
children: Part I. Their behavior. Part II. Their 
teaching. (Rev. ed.) Oakland, Calif.: Authors, 
1951. 142 p. $2.85.—The introduction discusses 
the nursery school, its aims and methods of teaching, 
and gives information for students. Part I directs 
the observer’s attention to the ways in which a child 
learns. Part II of the new edition includes sugges- 
tions for observation of the teaching of young chil- 
dren in order to call attention to the ways in which 
the child’s learning is encouraged by parent and by 
teacher. These suggestions have grown out of 
experience in the direction of student teaching and in 
parent-cooperative nursery schools.— L. C. Wagoner. 


(See also abstract 7618) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7675. Blum, Lawrence P., & Sullivan, Ben A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee.) Student personnel 
services at affiliated day and evening schools. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 511-514.—Approximately 
three times as many day schools report satisfactory 
student personnel programs as do evening schools. 
Where evening programs are satisfactory, it appears 
that these are extensions of programs established 
for day students. It is concluded that better services 
should be provided for the problems and needs of 
evening students.—G. S. Speer. 


7676. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll., N. Y.) Am introduction to guidance. New 
York: American Book Co., 1951. xi, 430 p. $4.00. 
—Part I, “Guidance and Life Adjustment,” contains 
4 chapters which consider an over-all view of 
problems of adjustment in home, school, occupa- 
tions, and “social and civic experiences."’ Part II, 
“The Guidance Program’ (8 chapters), describes 
basic principles and procedures in organizing and 
implementing guidance services. Part III, “‘Guid- 
ance in Action” (10 chapters), applies in detail these 
principles and techniques to specific guidance 
situations. Functions of guidance services at all 
age and educational levels are discussed, as well as 
special guidance problems in the areas of home ad- 
justment, job satisfaction, civic responsibility, and 
social relationships. Extensive list of selected 
references.— F. Costin. 
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7677. Delp, Harold A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Training teachers and other school per- 
sonnel to understand clinical problems. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1951, 51, 491-498.—The program and facilities 
at the Psycho-Educational Clinic are described. 
Training of school personnel includes demonstrations 
of clinical procedures, observation and practice of 
corrective activities, and opportunities for practice 
in testing, diagnosis, and remediation under super- 
vision.—G. H. Johnson. 

7678. Dixon, Fred. (John Marshall H. S., 
Richmond, Va.) A high school principal looks at 
guidance. Occupations, 1951, 29, 350-353.—The 
place of guidance in the American system of educa- 
tion, and the guidance responsibilities of the high 
school principal, are considered and discussed.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7679. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Personnel services in high school and 
college. Occupations, 1951, 29, 331-340.—Evalua- 
tion in the field of personnel work has not contributed 
effectively in relating personnel work and instruction 
because it has lacked a thorough foundation in a 
carefully worked out statement of objectives. For 
the same reason evaluation has not been carried on 
equally in the various phases of personnel work, and 
it has tended to emphasize immediate goals or 
criteria. Nine procedures which will correct this are 
discussed at length. Three approaches to appraisal 
are also suggested and discussed: appraisal of group 
development, appraisal of individual development, 
and appraisal by external opinion.—G. S. Speer. 

7680. Kempfer, Homer, & Cheskie, Sophie V. 
Adult guidance services in public schools. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 324-327.—Less than one in 8 public 
school adult education programs provide guidance 
services. Where it is offered, the major services are 
vocational and educational guidance, registration 
advice, counseling for immigrants, and testing. 
Most services are free. It is felt that guidance 
services for adults are growing in quantity and 
quality.—G. S. Speer. 

7681. Kitch, Donald E. (Bureau Occup. Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Sacramento, Calif.) The coun- 
selor’s stake in life adjustment education. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 423-426.—Counselors in a school 
which attempts to develop a life adjustment educa- 
tion program can meet the additional responsibilities 
required only if they are prepared to carry on 
activities not ordinarily associated with individual 
counseling assignments. Such activities are studies 
of former students, studies of economic character- 
istics of the community, studies of special curriculum 
needs, and so on.—G. S. Speer. 

7682. Matteson, Ross. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Counseling clinics for high school grads. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 502-505.—The counseling 
clinics established for students expecting to attend 
college are described. Follow-up data indicate that 
the students were helped to make better educational 
and vocational plans, and a better transition to 
college life—G. S. Speer. 
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7683. Peters, Herman J. (Chico State College, 
Calif.) Guidance services in Indiana public high 
schools. Occupations, 1951, 29, 527-530.—Returns 
from 496 small, medium, and large high schools are 
analyzed. It is concluded that consideration of the 
size of the enrollment is essential in the appraisal and 
evaluation of guidance services. Criteria which 
consider the size of the school are briefly discussed.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7684. Polmantier, Paul C., & Clark, Glynn E. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Group procedures in 
guidance in secondary schools. Occupations, 1951, 
29, 492-496.—197 directors of guidance or high 
school counselors replied to a questionnaire, in- 
dicating their use of 27 group procedures recom- 
mended for school guidance programs. The 5 
procedures most widely used are: (1) use of audio- 
visual aids; (2) assembly programs; (3) advisement 
on studies, (4) homeroom; and (5) visits to business 
and industry.—G. S. Speer. 

7685. Sageser, Henry W. (Coll. Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Ark.) Counseling in their colleges. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 348-349.—By questionnaire a study 
was made of need for, use of, awareness of, and 
attitudes toward, college counseling services. Data 
were collected from 1212 students in eight institu- 
tions. All but four expressed a need for counseling 
at one time or another in college. Other results are 
briefly indicated.—G. S. Speer. 

7686. Walker, R. N. (Lorain (O.) Public Schs.) 
Follow-up really works. Occupations, 1951, 29, 
328-—330.—A follow-up technique is described which 
appears to be effective in evaluating and in deter- 
mining attitudes, and in promoting the guidance 
program.—G. S. Speer. 

7687. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Student personnel work in college. New 
York: Ronald, 1951. ix, 589 p. $4.75.—The basic 
services of a college student personnel program are 
presented in this text. Although the emphasis is on 
counseling and group experiences, attention is also 
given to the organization and administration of the 
student personnel program, health services, financial 
aid, job placement, admissions and student records, 
student discipline, and research and evaluation. The 
section dealing with group experiences highlights a 
fundamental point in the author’s philosophy of 
guidance, viz., “Individual assistance to students, 
and assistance through the development of group 
situations, are of equal and interrelated significance 
in a student personnel program.”—C. W. Burnett. 


(See also abstracts 7180, 7210, 7506, 7509, 7511, 
7699) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


7688. Carpenter, C. R., Eggleton, R. C., John, 
F.:T., & Cannon, J. B., Jr. e classroom com- 
municator. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1950. (Tech. Rep. 
—SDC 269-7-14.) 30 p.—The classroom com- 
municator (experimental model) is a device for im- 
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mediate scoring of multiple choice tests or attitude 
scales. Individual responses to each test item can be 
seen as the test is in progress. The main parts of 
that device are: (1) the response stations (40), each 
having 5 keys; (2) the console (containing the relay 
panels, power supplies, commutators, a panel with 
controls and indicators); (3) classroom correct 
answer lights (gives to the group the correct answers 
after the test); (4) total score indicators (indicates 
the total score for each member of the group); (5) 
film analyzer (used for the evaluation of instruc- 
tional films).—A. Manoil. 

7689. Cramer, Ward. (Erie (Pa.) Day Sch.) 
The positive or negative effect of the form of the 
question upon college student’s answers. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 44, 303-307.—Two forms of a 15-item 
questionnaire on current affairs were used. In Form 
A the questions were stated positively; in Form B, 
the same questions were stated negatively. It was 
assumed that non-assent to the negative form of the 
question meant the same as assent to the positive 
form. A higher proportion of the subjects were in 
disagreement with the negative form, than were in 
agreement with the positive form.—_M. Murphy. 


7690. De Pencier, Ida B. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Trends in reporting pupil progress in the elementary 
grades, 1938-1949. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 519-523. 
—Reporting practices now place increasing em- 
phasis on “development of the whole child” rather 
than on the subject-matter approach. Changes 
include use of check lists, narratives, and personal 
conferences for reporting, giving growth-and-progress 
reports rather than ratings or ranks, less frequent 
and staggered reporting, public relations, and pupil 
self-evaluation. 26 references.—G. H. Johnson. 

7691. Egbert, Robert L. (New York State Dept. 
Educ., Albany.), & Hawkes, Glenn R. Use of an 
orientation inquiry as an aid in predicting success in 
college agriculture curriculum. J. educ. Res., 1951, 
44, 295-302.—The Cornell Orientation Inquiry, 
consisting of 26 questions, was used along with 
other instruments, to predict first term grades. The 
Inquiry had a correlation of — .219 with first term 
average (negative correlation is a function of the 
scoring method), but, because of its low correlation 
with other measures, was found to contribute to a 
multiple correlation.—M. Murphy. 

7692. Kille, Frank R. (Carleton Coll., Minn.) 
The dean looks for admissions. Coll. Bd Rev., 1951, 
No. 14, 193-201.—Admissions committees collect 
and weigh the applicant’s academic record, the 
evidence of his interest in and ability to do college 
work, the recommendations on his character and 
personality, and the record of his extracurricular 
participation. The board scores on achievement 
tests offered a better method than grade records 
alone for appraising secondary school work.—G. C. 
Carter. 

7693. Noyes, Edward S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Light on the mystery of admission. Coll. 
Bd Rev., 1951, No. 14, 195-198; 211.—Many 
colleges have devised schemes for predicting success 
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or failure in college studies for their applicants. 
Such methods differ in nomenclature and in details 
from college to college, but they are based on two 
main assumptions. The first is that a student will 
continue to produce in college at about the same 
rate as he did in school. The second assumption is 
a logical corollary: If we can measure in our college 
terms the student’s performance at school and on 
entrance tests, we can predict his scholastic attain- 
ment in the freshmen year.—G. C. Carter. 


7694. Peel, E. A., & Rutter, D. The predictive 
value of the entrance examination as judged by the 
School Certificate examination. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 21, 30-35.—Grammar school en- 
trance examination results comprising tests of 
intelligence, English, and arithmetic were correlated 
with School Certificate examination marks received 
5 years later in a sample of pupils of 5 of the 20 
schools in a single county. The intelligence test 
proved to be the best single predictor of overall 
School Certificate examination performance. The 
predictive value of the combined entrance tests was 
slightly higher for the core subjects than for the 
predominantly science subjects of the Certificate 
examination. The best predictions of these criteria, 
with components equally weighted, were .585 and 
.487 respectively, figures significantly close to the 
maximum predictions possible.—R. C. Strassburger. 


7695. Schrader, William B. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) Making test scores meaningful. Coil. Bd 
Rev., 1951, No. 14, 198-201.—The College Board 
standard ratings enable test users to apply their past 
experience with College Board tests to the results 
of a new series by making scores comparable from 
test to test and from year to year. Standard errors 
of measurement remind the test user to doubt the 
significance of small differences in test scores. 
Validity studies show which tests are relevant to 
specific prediction problems and offer ways of 
combining several predictors efficiently in a team.— 
G. C. Carter. 


7696. [Taylor, Calvin W., et al.] (U. Utah, Salt 
Lake City.) General Aptitude Test Battery patterns 
for college areas. Occupations, 1951, 29, 518-526.— 
An occupational aptitude pattern for college success 
regardless of fields of specialization, and occupational 
aptitude patterns for seven academic areas are 
presented in considerable detail.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 7714) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


7697. Clark, Elmer J. (Indiana State Teachers 
Coll., Terre Haute.) Teacher reactions toward 
objectionable pupil behavior. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 
51, 446-449.—181 elementary-school teachers com- 
pleted a paired-comparison annoyance questionnaire 
containing thirty-five behavior items. Most annoy- 
ing to teachers was pupil behavior which affected 
the smooth functioning of the pupil group, while 
least annoying was behavior affecting a teacher more 
or less directly. —G. H. Johnson. 
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7698. Drucker, A. J.. & Remmers, H. H. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Do alumni and students 
differ in their attitudes toward instructors? J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 129-143.—Questionnaires an- 
swered by 251 college students and 138 alumni 
showed that both groups valued, in almost identical 
order, the desirable traits, capacities and assets of 
instructors as these are listed on the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors. The average ratings of 
instructors showed substantial positive correlation 
between student and alumni reports. Student 
ratings were slightly, but not significantly, higher 
than alumni ratings.—E. B. Mallory. 


7699. Dugan, Willis E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counseling in teacher education. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 341-344.—If any level of higher 
education should demonstrate the student personnel 
point of view and the practice of counseling with all 
its related personnel services, it is the field of teacher 
education. Two phases of student personnel work in 
teacher education which have significant implica- 
tions for the processes of continuous selection within 
the broad framework of a comprehensive program 
are individual appraisal (including functional cumu- 
lative records) and individual counseling.—G. S. 
Speer. 

7700. Gage, N. L., & Suci, George. (U. Jilinois, 
Urbana.) Social perception and teacher-pupil 
relationships. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 144—-152.— 
Twenty teachers were asked to estimate the per- 
centage of 200 pupils who would express particular 
attitudes regarding school matters in answer to a 
specific questionnaire of 67 items. A score for each 
teacher’s perception of pupil-attitude was then 
derived from the differences between his estimates 
and the actual pupil questionnaire returns. The 
pupils were asked to rate their current teachers in 
respect to various qualities, and the teachers were 
asked to fill out the Cook-Leeds Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. There was substantial agreement be- 
tween the results from “error scores” and student 
ratings. The Cook-Leeds scores correlated well 
with the mean error scores, but unexpectedly showed 
a non-significant negative correlation with the 
ratings given to the teachers by students.—E£. B. 
Mallory. 

7701. Riley, John W., Jr., Ryan, Bryce F., & 
Lifshitz, Marcia. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
N. J.) The student looks at his teacher. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950. 
xi, 166 p. $2.75.—As broad background for an 
empirical study, Part I of the volume discusses the 
professor, his role and his relationships to his 
students. Part II reviews the theory and methods of 
student ratings, and describes the origin and plan of 
the present survey. The teacher ratings made by 
6681 college students are analyzed in Part III. 
Here the ideal expectations of the students, the 
actual ratings, and their relationship are considered 
in detail. Part IV reports the teacher reactions to 
student ratings, and discusses implications of the 
survey for improved instruction.—R. C. Strassburger. 
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7702. Arentsen, K. Om den militaere absenta- 
tions psykiatri. (Psychiatric aspects of military 
desertion.) Militaerlaegen, 1950, 56, 35-55. 
(CLML.) 

7703. Bernstein, Robert. Mental reactions of the 
airborne soldier. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 
1950, 1, 1301-1306.—Parachutists volunteer for 
this duty and early in training are subjected to 
taunts and hazing presumably to make it difficult 
to become a “‘quitter.’’ Physical training is rigorous 
and discipline stern. Morale is said to be raised by 
these measures. Reactions to the first jump may be 
refusal, amnesia for the jump and a varying time 
afterwards, fainting at the last moment before the 
jump, or delayed physical (psychosomatic) symp- 
toms which interfere with further jumps. Para- 
troopers rarely admit to any feeling of fear. It is 
stated that many individuals compensate for 
feelings of inferiority by performing successfully in 
this training but that “clinically significant emo- 
tional defects” make the soldier a poor risk.—W. 
Fleeson. 


7704. Cleeton, Glen U. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The human factor in 
industry. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1951, 
274, (Mar.), 17-24.—Industry must assure the 
worker opportunities to satisfy his psychological 
needs while he is earning the wherewithal for meeting 
his physical needs. More important than the job 
operations performed is ‘“‘that which transpires in the 
mind of the worker.”’ The following points are 
stressed as important for management to recognize: 
(1) minor grievances must be met before they become 
major group tensions; (2) communication of com- 
pany policy between management and labor should 
be improved; (3) abilities and achievements need 
accurate measurement to insure adequate individual 
rewards; (4) it is necessary to understand general 
wage scales in terms of broad social philosophy.— 
L. A. Noble. 


7705. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Values, theory, and the criterion problem. /Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 93-98.—Selection of criteria 
in research involves value judgments. “Once the 
goal of the organization is established, it should be 
possible to specify the purpose of each position in it 
and hence to select the person who can best fulfill 
that purpose. The behavior or activities now 
labeled as criteria would no longer be presumed to 
be ends in themselves but would be recognized as 
means to a larger objective.’”’” A hypothetical 
example of determining criteria in this way is given, 
starting with general objectives of the organization, 
statement of the functions performed at various 
levels to meet the objectives, and finally identifying 
employee behaviors which contribute to these 
functions.—A. S. Thompson. 

7706. Fryer, Douglas H. (Richardson, Bel- 


lows, Henry & Co., New York.) Training, with 
special reference to its evaluation. Personnel 
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Psychol., 1951, 4, 19-37.—To improve training in 
complex jobs, the learning behavior of trainees 
should be studied. The author describes methods 
for analysis of the attitude-knowledge-skill patterns 
of a job and a method of item description for 
evaluating various aspects of training. Analysis is 
made through the interviewing of students and in- 
structors of a training program and in the observa- 
tion of instruction. Illustrations of the procedures 
are given from flight and military training situations. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


7707. Peterson, Florence. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
Cause of industrial unrest. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sct., 1951,-274, (Mar.), 25-31.—The four 
basic needs of men (self-expression, security, 
advancement, and status) are discussed with 
reference to their frustration in modern society. 
Suggestions are given as to possibilities of meeting 
this problem.—L. A. Noble. 


7708. Planty, Earl G., & Efferson, Carlos E. 
(Chicopee Mfg. Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.) 
Counseling executives after merit rating or evalua- 
tion. Personnel, 1951, 27, 384-396.—Industrial 
executives responsible for the evaluation and 
counseling of other management members have been 
reluctant toward tackling this fundamental need in 
executive development. Detailed practical tech- 
niques are given for a scientific, objective approach 
to improving executive performance in this field.— 
L. N. Mendes. 


7709. West, Elmer D. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The significance of interpersonal relationships in 
job performance. Occupations, 1951, 29, 438-440.— 
Five studies of critical behavior, effective or in- 
effective, on the job, are briefly reviewed. It is 
concluded that these studies indicate the importance 
of the non-technical aspects of job performance. In 
the five types of jobs discussed here, it is apparent 
that the area of inter-personal relationships is of 
substantial importance in later job success.—G. S. 


Speer. 
(See also abstracts 7212, 7626) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


7710. Flanagan, John C., Adkins, Dorothy, & 
Cadwell, Dorothy H. B. Major developments in 
examining methods. Chicago, Illinois: Civil Service 
Assembly, 1950. (PAR No. 504.) iv, 24 p. $1.50. 
(Mimeo.)—This report covers three main areas: 
written examinations, rating of training and ex- 
perience, and personality evaluation. In the field 
of written examinations, Flanagan discusses the 
efforts made to objectify examinations, extend their 
usefulness, and to improve their validity. Adkins 
considers the problems of rating and job analysis, 
purpose of rating, quantity versus quality, use of 
objective tests, and the use of personal history. 
Cadwell discusses personality evaluation and deals 
with the personality questionnaire, projective tech- 
niques, and the traditional and group interviews. 
An introduction by Albert H. Aronson dealing with 
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major developments in examining methods is also 
included.—H. Fesfel. 

7711. Lecznar, William B., Fruchter, Benjamin, 
& Zachert, . A factor analysis of the Airman 
Biographical Inventory BE601B. San Antonio, 
Texas: Human Resources Research Center, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, 1951. (Res. Bull. 51-3.) x, 
17 p.—Six keys developed empirically on the basis 
of item validities, with final technical school grade 
as criterion measures, were studied in this in- 
vestigation of Biographical Inventories completed by 
1000 basic airmen. Altogether the intercorrelation 
matrix included age, education and 12 tests of 
Battery AC-1A as well as the 6 empirical keys of the 
Inventory. It is concluded that 5 of the 6 keys 
“appear highly useful in yielding additional predic- 
tive accuracy for composite scores, but they are 
factorially complex, a fact which is a direct reflection 
of the factorial complexity of the criteria on which 
they were based.” — N. R. Bartlett. 

7712. Lyon, Verne W. (Naval School Aviat. 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Pilot candidate selection 
research project. J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 152-155. 
—This is a general description of the naval pilot 
selection program with a few preliminary data.— 
A. Chapanis. 

7713. Oxlade, M. N. Further experience with 
selection tests for power-sewing machine operators. 
Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 
1951, 7, 27-37.—142 operator trainees who began 
work in a clothing factory during 1948 and 1949 
were given the Minnesota Paper Form Board, the 
“N.LLP.” Paper Folding Test, and the Otis Higher 
Examination at the time of employment. The test 
scores were related to 3 measures of success: super- 
visors’ ratings in the training school, supervisors’ 
ratings on the job, and a combination of these 2 
ratings. All tests showed a positive relationship with 
all measures; the closest was with the combined 
criterion. Of the 3 tests, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board was most predictive.—W. H. Osterberg. 


7714. Ricciuti, Henry N., & French, John W. 
Development of personality tests for naval officer 
selection: I. Analysis of U. S. Naval Academy 
criterion of aptitude for service. Princeton, N. J.: 
Educational Testing Service, (Tech. Rep. No. 1), 
1951. iv, 34 p.—This report describes the first 
year’s work on ratings by officers and associates of 
U. S. Naval Academy midshipmen on leadership 
potential. These aptitude ratings were clearly 
differentiated from academic standing and from 
special abilities. Ratings by other midshipmen 
were highly reliable. There was little or no relation 
between ratings and biographical factors.—H. 
Feifel. 

7715. Scott, Roberta. The group oral test in 
selecting public employees. Chicago, Ill.: Civil 
Service Assembly, 1950, (PAR No. 503.) 25 p. 
$1.50. (Mimeo.)—The author feels that “the group 
oral test is a promising development in the search 
for better methods of evaluating personal qualities."’ 
Reliability is comparable to that of the individual 
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oral interview. The effectiveness of the group oral 
test as a predictor of job success is so far a matter 
largely of impressions and opinion. ‘‘More extended 
validation research under controlled conditions is 
needed to discover what occupations and classes of 
positions it is best suited to as a selector.” 22 
references.—H. Fesfel. 

7716. Webster, E. C. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.), Winn, A., & Oliver, J. A. Case study of 
merit rating forms: simplification and reduction of 
traits for raters’ assessment. Personnel, 1951, 27, 
414-423.—In an analysis of merit-rating techniques, 
made by the Aluminum Co. of Canada, the number 
of factors to be evaluated was reduced from 13 to 3. 
A revised rating form, showing a continuous scale 
with the demarcation points fully described, was 
compiled. The limiting points were made less 
extreme in an attempt to obtain better discrimina- 
tion. Original merit-rating form and revised form.— 
L. N. Mendes. 


(See also abstracts 7229, 7749) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


7717. Cantow, Lawrence A., Brickman, Harry; 
Edgecomb, William, & Kallen, Arnold. A psy- 
chiatric approach to the problem of human relations 
in industry. Personnel, 1951, 27, 431-439.—The 
cost to industrial management of the impairment 
to productivity of the emotionally maladjusted 
worker is enormous and is now becoming recognized 
as an expense requiring remedial action. Utilization 
of the psychiatric method is advocated. A well- 
planned industrial mental hygiene program aims at 
the understanding of each employee, his proper 


placement, his satisfactory adjustment, and his 
optimal development on the job and within his total 
socio-economic milieu. 22 references—L. N. 
Mendes. 


7718. Cook, P. H. An examination of the notion 
of communication in industry. Occup. Psycholl., 
Lond., 1951, 25, 1-14.—A review of 103 recent 
publications dealing with communication leads to 
these conclusions: there has been little attempt to 
present a coherent theory of industrial communica- 
tion; the approach to communication has stressed 
the use of formal techniques; communication is 
primarily considered merely as a matter of passing 
on information; it is usually regarded as a process 
of getting information across from management to 
employees; and communication is essentially re- 
garded as a one-way process. The author proposes 
that all communication involves the interaction of 
two or more organisms, that it takes place through 
the medium of symbolic behavior, and that it is a 
social process. These considerations are discussed 
at length, with specific reference to industrial 
situations.—G. S. Speer. 

7719. England, Arthur O. (Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Dayton, O.) Preventive industrial mental 
hygiene. Personnel J., 1951, 29, 417-420.—Emo- 
tional disturbances account for most of the absentee- 
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ism, high accident rates, excessive use of the dis- 
pensary, and unsatisfactory personal relations. 
Screening techniques have not been too effective in 
preventing the employment of people with emotional 
problems. Training supervisors to create a healthy 
emotional environment and training employees re- 
garding their obligations are good industrial hygiene 
procedures to prevent emotional problems.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

7720. Ford, Henry A. (Utica (N. Y.) Knitting 
Co.) Supervision of women in industry. Personnel 
J., 1951, 29, 421-423.—Group discussion of ways of 
supervising women can be helpful in preparing for 
the return of women to industry. Greater absentee- 
ism with women than with men employees must be 
expected and planned for by having extras available. 
Women employees need to be taught the necessity 
of keeping their work area and machines in good 
condition. Supervisors should be taught to eliminate 
petty grievances and to be strictly impartial when 
dealing with women employees.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7721. French, Robert L. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Sociometric status and individual 
adjustment among naval recruits. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 46, 64-72.—‘‘Sociometric tests were 
given to 16 companies of naval recruits numbering 
about 60 men per company. . . . The questionnaires 
requested nominations of liberty companion, co- 
volunteer on a dangerous mission, and company 
recruit leader. The findings indicate that: status in 
the company is in general related negatively and 
significantly to Sick Bay attendance and disciplinary 
offenses. . . . Sick Bay cases tend most consistently 
to be less acceptable as liberty companions, but are 
equally acceptable as leaders. Disciplinary offenders 
tend to be less acceptable in all situations, but more 
consistently as mission companions and leaders.""— 
N. N. Stockhamer. 

7722. Hites, Robert W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Personal and social adjustment in industry; 
an outline of suggested problems and methods of 
research. Columbus, O.: Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State U., 1950. ix, 62 p. (Res. 
Monogr. No. 60.)—In interviews with 79 men and 
women representing 38 organizations, each in- 
dividual interviewed was asked to give what he or 
she believed to be the important problems of human 
adjustment inindustry. The problems are organized 
into 10 sections: (1) Communications, (2) Labor- 
management relations, (3) Layoffs, (4) The training 
of supervisory personnel in human relations, (5) 
Factors affecting job satisfaction, (6) The older 
worker in industry, (7) Women in industry, (8) 
Foremen, (9) Counseling for employees, and (10) 
Effects of home and school upon vocational adjust- 
ment. Section 11 describes the procedure followed 
in the study.— W. H. Osterberg. 

7723. Horne, R.S. Wage incentives in operation: 
case study No. 5. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1951, 7, 13-26.—This article 
describes the wage incentive scheme operating in a 
light engineering factory. There are 3 plans in- 
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volved: one is an individual premium-bonus, another 
a group premium-bonus, and the third a special plan 
for supervisors. The different plans are discussed, 
and the conclusions drawn are that the scheme has 
been successful both in raising the labour efficiencies 
in most departments where it operates and in 
increasing employee earnings. Its elects on factory 
relations and employees generally could not be 
assessed as employees were not interviewed.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

7724. Jurgensen, Clifford E. (Minnesota Gas 
Co., Minneapolis.. How’m I doing? (Training 
supervisors to conduct employee progress confer- 
ences.) Personnel Psychol., 1951, 4, 49-62.— 
Supervisors must be trained in the why and how of 
giving merit rating information to employees. This 
report discusses how one company did this by means 
of a supervisory training conference. The conference 
included role-playing techniques and mechanic 
recordings as well as discussion of general principles 
of rating. The training conferences took a full day 
and each conference group was limited to five or 
six supervisors. Recorded role-playing interviews 
were played back and discussed by the group. The 
rating form is described in some detail.—A. S. 
Thompson. 

7725. Kangan, M. Are good foremen all we need? 
Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 
1951, 7, 38-44.—Management has to provide a 
framework of policy and practices within which 
foremen can operate and yet express their individ- 
uality. Individual members of management must 
also adhere to the policy in all their decisions and 
actions, and management must see that the in- 
tention of the policy is not dissipated at the lower 
levels of the organization through misunderstanding. 
In the areas of personnel management, foremen 
should have responsibility in 3 specific functions: 
selection and placement, induction, and training.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


7726. Katz, Daniel (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
Maccoby, Nathan, & Morse, Nancy C. Productivity, 
supervision, and morale in an office situation. Part 
I. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1950. vii, 84 p.—This 
study was of 12 high-low productivity pairs of work 
groups, which included 24 section heads and 419 
non-supervisory employees. Subjects were inter- 
viewed individually concerning their jobs and 
attitudes. Heads of the high-producing sections were 
significantly more likely to: (1) receive general rather 
than close supervision from their superiors, (2) like 
the amount of authority and responsibility they have 
in their jobs, (3) spend more time in supervision, (4) 
give general rather than close supervision to their 
employees, and (5) be employee-oriented rather 
than production-oriented.— W. H. Osterberg. 


7727. Kerr, Willard A., Koppelmeier, George J., 
& Sullivan, James J. Absenteeism, turnover and 
morale in a metals fabrication factory. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1951, 25, 50-55.—18 variables are 
quantified and intercorrelated in 29 departments of 
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a metals fabrication plant. The results are discussed, 
and psychological rationale is presented to account 
for results obtained from study of job satisfaction, 
labor turnover, absenteeism, job heterogeneity, 
conversational opportunity, and sex distribution.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7728. Lawshe, C. H., & Guion, R.M. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) A comparison of management-labor 
attitudes toward grievance procedures. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 3-17.—A questionnaire concerning 
grievance handling and attitude scales to measure 
attitudes toward labor unions and grievance pro- 
cedures were administered to industrial psychology 
Diplomates, economists, government workers, man- 
agement and labor officials. Attitudes toward 
unions and toward grievance procedures were 
related, except for the government-worker group. 
Questionnaire responses of “labor-oriented’’ and 
“‘management-oriented” groups were compared. 
The questionnaire items which differentiated the 
two groups are given. Technical details concerning 
the construction of the questionnaire and attitude 
scales are presented.—A. S. Thompson. 

7729. Liveright, A. A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Role- 
playing in leadership training. Personnel J., 1951, 
29, 412-416.—Role-playing is used for union leader- 
ship training, especially in classes in grievance 
procedure. The conversation is spontaneous, but 
the problem and the role of the participants as well 
as of the audience is well defined before the role-play- 
ing begins. Role-playing may help an individual to 
understand other’s problems, may help him get rid 
of aggressive feelings in a harmless way, or may be a 
rehearsal for a real life situation. Role playing is 
generally more valuable in diagnosing or spotting a 
problem than in solving it—M. B. Mitchell. 

7730. Marriott, R. Socio-psychological factors 
in productivity. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1951, 25, 
15-24.—The personnel practices and the pro- 
ductivity records of four factories are analyzed and 
discussed. It is concluded that in the final analysis 
productivity is directly affected by management 
skill, or the lack of it, in handling human relations.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7731. Seidman, Joel (U. Chicago, Iil.), London, 
Jack, & Karsh, Bernard. Why workers join unions. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1951, 274, (Mar.), 
75-84.—-Reasons for joining unions proved to be 
more varied, much less logical, and less simply 
economic than those advanced by some sociologists. 
In interview responses of members of a local of the 
United Steel Workers, it was found that experiences 
in early family relations, previous jobs, or present 
work seemed to be more characteristic of the reasons 
given by the active union members, while group 
pressures were more prevalently given by inactive 
members. Members then advanced varied reasons 
for non-members’ refusal to join, and considered 
pressure an ethical device to induce these to conform. 
—L. A. Noble. 

7732. Stansfield, R. G. Levels of expectation in 
productivity. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1951, 25, 
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25—34.—Men, materials and methods are considered 
as objects for investigation. The author concludes 
that other disciplines are interested in each of these, 
but that they are also properly studied by psy- 
chology. A First Law of socio-psychological Motion 
is suggested: every person continues in his state of 
rest, or of uniform work in a straight line, unless he 
is compelled by impressed incentives to change his 
state.—G. S. Speer. 


7733. Taylor, Erwin K., & Wherry, Robert J. A 
study of leniency in two rating systems. Personnel 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 39-47.—Forced-choice and graphic 
ratings were obtained in army installations under 
two conditions: for research purposes only and for 
administrative use. Comparisons were made of the 
distributions of ratings under these two conditions. 
When used for administrative purposes, the graphic 
ratings had a higher meaning and were more skewed. 
The shape of the forced-choice distribution remained 
practically unaltered. It is concluded that “if 
graphic ratings are to be used as criteria in research 
studies, better results will probably be obtained if 
special ratings are used for that purpose than if 
evaluations having administrative implications are 
to be employed.” —A. S. Thompson. 


7734. Wallen, Richard. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Improving supervision by reducing 
anxiety. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 9-13.—To get more 
than verbal changes in supervisors, their anxiety 
must be reduced. If their anxiety is caused by the 
behavior of their supervisors to them, outside 
consultants may be needed to train the executives. 
The training conferences should use therapeutic 
methods to reduce anxiety, promote insight and 
obtain changed behavior in supervising.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


7735. van der Heyden, Ph.M. Nazi-mentaliteit 
en geestelijke volksgezondheid. (Nazi-mentality 
and public mental health.) Groningen, Netherlands: 
J. B. Wolters, 1949. 256 p. Hfl. 5,75.—In a non- 
technical style this book deals with the development 
of industrial psychology and introduces the general 
reader into the fields of selection and placement, 
management, and personnel psychology. Statistical 
studies of the distribution of intelligence and 
mechanical ability among various population groups 
in Holland are related to the pertinent problems of 
class formation and social mobility, educational 
programs, and social discontent. In a second part, 
the author discusses against this background some 
of the social-psychological dynamics behind the 
Nazi mentality, thereby stressing the opinion of 
D. M. Kelley in this country, that these factors were 
not typical of Germany alone, but belong to the 
possible social pathology of any modern country. 
This impending danger calls for a rigorous sociatric 
plan, to which industrial psychology has much to 
contribute.—P. W. Pruyser. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


7736. Barnes, Ralph M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Work measurement manual. (4th ed.) 
Dubuque, lowa: W. C. Brown Co., 1951. vi, 298 p. 
$4.75.—This latest edition is best described by citing 
the eight sections: importance of time study, stop- 
watch time study, performance rating, work meas- 
urement experiments, results of work measurement 
studies, time study surveys, development and use of 
standard data, report of industrial engineering and 
production management surveys. The data were 
collected largely in lowa, and a few sections were 
contributed by colleagues. The major purpose is to 
so train individuals that their output becomes 
greater and more consistent; this is best achieved at 
a certain optimal speed, above and below which 
deterioration ensues. Another purpose is to train 
observers and raters.—R. W. Husband. 


7737. Barnes, Ralph M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Work methods training manual. (3rd 
ed.) Dubuque, lowa: W. C. Brown Co., 1950. iii, 
337 p. $5.00.—Over fifty articles on work methods 
studies in many different fields, covering such widely 
different areas as kitchen design, knitting mill 
operations, and labor saving on the farm. About 
a dozen sections deal with programs and techniques, 
including a little historical background on Gilbreth. 
The topics center around three main tools for 
developing better methods: process analysis, equip- 
ment utilization, and operation study. (See 18: 
2908.)—R. W. Husband. 


7738. Hopkinson, R. G. Studies of lighting and 
vision in schools. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc., Lond., 
1949, 14, 244~-268.—An investigation is reported in 
four stages as follows: the distribution of visual 
acuity in a recent random sample of London school 
children was determined in relation to illumination 
level and chalkboard reflection factor and found to 
agree with a 1928 sample; detailed adult studies were 
made on the effects of illumination level and contrast 
on visual acuity and on ease and speed of reading; 
factors affecting glare were investigated; and an 
analysis of visual tasks in schools was referred to. 
It is stated that application of these data to the 
general problem of school lighting awaits further 
study.— R. W. Burnham. 


7739. Logan, H. L. (The Holophane Co., Inc., 
New York.) The relation of light to safety. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1950, 27, 592-603.—General illumination 
must be sufficient to enable hurrying, concentrating 
workers to recognize and avoid danger spots. 
Adequate vision on the part of workers, safe levels 
of illumination with proper distribution of light, 
reflectance and contrast, and continuous maintenance 
are stressed.—_M. R. Stoll. 


7740. Lombard, Charles F., Ames, Smith W., 
Roth, Herman P., & Rosenfeld, Sheldon. Voluntary 
tolerance of the human to impact accelerations of the 
head. J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 109-116.—Subjects 
will voluntarily tolerate impact blows to the head of 
from 25 to 38 g with impacts of roughly 5 foot- 
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pounds at 5 feet per second at 4,000 gps. Blows to 
the side of the head are less well tolerated than blows 
to the front, back or top of the head.—A. Chapanis. 

7741. Norris, E. B., & S , S. D. S. Studies 
in complex coordination: II. Performance of the two- 
hand coordinator as a function of the relations 
between direction of rotation of controls and direc- 
tion of movement of display. Port Washington, 
L. I., N. Y.; U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
1950. 17 p. (Tech. Rep—SDC 241-6-5.)—The 
second study (see 25: 4393) on optimum relation- 
ships between operators and controls investigates 
direction of rotation in relation to movement of 
display. Results with a modified SAM Two-Hand 
Coordinator indicate that ‘‘where control cranks 
must be turned simultaneously by the two hands” 
there should be “continuity between the plane and 
direction of movement of the controls, and the plane 
and direction of movement of the display.”—R. 
Tyson. 

7742. Peckham, R. H. (Temple U. Sch. Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Visual acuity through various 
types and grades of sun glasses. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1951, 41, 23-27.—There are three principal methods 
of manufacturing sun glasses. There is a price range 
of more than 20 to 1. When visual acuity alone is 
used as a criterion no reliable differences are found 
among samples manufactured by the various 
methods.— L. A. Riggs. 

7743. Petherbridge, P., & Hopkinson, R. G. 
(Building Res. Station, Garston, Watford, Eng.) 
Discomfort glare and the lighting of buildings. 
Trans. Illum. Engng Soc., Lond., 1950, 15, 39-79.— 
Results are reported on the effect of source intensity, 
brightness, and area on discomfort from glare 
sources; the effect of source shape and position on 
discomfort glare; the additive nature of glare effects; 
and the effect of contrast “‘grading’’ between a 
source and its surround. The complexity of the 
relationships among the physical factors is pointed 
out, but it is stated that the results may readily be 
applied to problems of lighting design. “A technique 
of subjective appraisal was used, the basis of which 
was the control by the observer of a relevant physical 
variable to give in turn each of a series of precisely 
defined criteria of discomfort glare.”—R. 
Burnham. 


7744. Sherman, R. A. (Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.) An approach to personnel 
problems through visual performance tests. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1951, 28, 92-95.—Cites ten conclusions 
and briefly describes the nine years’ program of 
research at Purdue concerning occupational vision.— 
M. R. Stoll. 

7745. Spragg, S. D. S., & Devoe, D. B. Studies 
in the accuracy of movement: III. The bisection and 
duplication of angular extents as a function of size 
of angle and of ype of endpoint cue. Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices 
Center, 1950. 26 P- (Tech. Rep.—SDC 241-6-4.)— 
The third report of a series (see 24: 3588) on accuracy 
of movement investigates design of knob controls 
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for radio, radar, sonar, range-finder, and similar 
equipment. Subjects “turned a 2.5 inch diameter 
knob through an angular extent and then attempted 
either to bisect that extent or to duplicate it.” A 
knob “set by duplicating or by bisecting a sampled 
angular extent of movement . . . should be geared 
in with the rest of the instrument so that the 
perceived ‘dead’ zone or region of uncertainty will be 
at least 80°.” —R. Tyson. 


7746. U. S. Navy Dept. Administrative Office. 
Job evaluation. Washington, D. C.: Author, 1949. 
28 p.—A survey was made of 26 companies to 
determine if systems and practices of job evaluation 
employed by them could offer means of improving 
the present Navy system as used in the departmental 
service. The differences and similarities between 
the Navy and the private companies were analyzed, 
and 4 ways of improving the Navy program are 
recommended.—W. H. Osterberg. 


7747. Walter, Leon. (U. Freiburg, Switzerland.) 
La funzione del ritmo nel lavoro in serie. (The 
function of rhythm in cyclic work.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1951, 12, 23-34.—Work in all its 
aspects should be analyzed and organized in accord- 
ance with the psychophysiological law of rhythm. 
Examples with reference to the work in the watch 
industry are given, and detailed procedures of 
analysis presented. When the work is to be per- 
formed by a group of workers a previous distribution 
by homogeneous groups is necessary. The industry 
should consider the importance of the human factor 
especially with reference to the physiological rhythm. 
“The introduction of rhythm in work activities 
results in less tiresome work, less monotonous,— 
economizes human forces and increases the output. 

. .'—A. Manoil. 


7748. Winsemius, W. De psychologie van het 
ongevalsgebeuren. (Psychology of the accident 
process.) Leiden: Stenfert Kroese, 1951. viii, 187 p. 
Hfi. 6.00.—By means of a careful analysis of accident 
reports obtained in a large industrial plant, the 
author attempts to study the accident itself as a 
concrete occurrence and to establish its inner 
dynamics objectively in terms of Lewin’s topological 
and vector psychology. Several “laws of accident”’ 
are developed from accidents mainly due to the 
physical properties of the situation to those which 
depend largely on particular cension properties of the 
person. Types of accidents are classified according 
to the predominance of the operating vectors. 
English summary. 55 references.—P. W. Pruyser. 


(See also abstracts 7212, 7265) 


Business & COMMERCE 


7749. Blakemore, Arline. Reducing typing costs 
with aptitude tests. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 20-24.— 
Five tests of intelligence and clerical aptitude were 
given to 27 new employees in the Central Transcrip- 
tion Department of a large bank. Their scores were 
correlated with their production in typing from 
rough copy. The Hay Number Perception Test 
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gave the most satisfactory results. If a critical score 
had been used to eliminate the lowest quarter on this 
test and they had been replaced by candidates in the 
highest quarter on this test, the same amount of 
work might have been produced with 6% less 
workers.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7750. Bradford, Ernest S. Marketing research. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. xii,379p. $5.00.— 
Written primarily for the use of students in a first 
course in marketing, this book was also intended for 
those who are actively engaged in analyzing market- 
ing problems. Part I discusses the purpose, scope, 
and preparation for marketing research. Part II 
takes up (1) the market, (2) product analysis, (3) 
distribution, and (4) scientific methods in research. 
Part III follows through the steps in research 
procedure. Part IV discusses advertising research, 
economic analysis, special types of research, recent 
developments, and sources of information. Part V 
includes appendixes on statistical techniques in 
sampling and six illustrations—W. H. Osterberg. 

7751. Slikboer, J. Psychologie van de verkoop. 
(Psychology of selling.) Leiden: Nederlandse Uit- 
gevers Mij., 1950. 213 p. Hfl. 4,50.—This is a 
series of essays previously published in various 
Dutch journals and aimed at the psychological 
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enlightenment of salesmen and managers. In 
popular language, but in close contact with theory, 
the author discusses the personality requirements 
for efficient salesmanship and analyzes the actual 
process of selling in terms of a double identification 
with the client and with the company.—P. W. 
Pruyser. 


(See also abstract 7643) 


PROFESSIONS 


7752. Hudson, R. Lofton. The emotions of the 
minister. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(14), 32-37.— 
The minister cannot know his people unless he knows 
himself, and recognizes how much of his thinking is 
colored by his emotions. It may be difficult for him 
to admit the extent to which hostility motivates him 
to subtle aggressions when his role does not permit 
its free expression in open ways. He needs to be 
aware of the meaning of his over-reactions and see 
how fanatical dogmatism may reflect his inability 
to endure uncertainty. More attention must be 
given to the emotional training of young ministers 
with expert counselors in theological seminaries to 
screen candidates and assist them in self-under- 
standing.—P. E. Johnson. 
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By HENRY E. GARRETT, Columbia University 


Designed for first-year experimental psychology 
courses and as a supplementary book in general 
psychology, this well-known text has been re- 
vised and expanded to include the latest re- 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This highly successful text provides the student 
with the fundamental concepts of experimental 
psychology and basic experimental designs. A 
critical approach to experimental methods is 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern University 


encouraged by a thorough evaluation of both 

rly designed and well designed experiments. 
Beadee summaries; a combined glossary and 
subject index; and a bibliography are included. 


By EDWIN G. tpusajad Harvard University 
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vanced undergraduate and graduate students 
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it in line with present-day scholarship. 
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A basic text containing more factual material than is usually offered in texts of this nature. Written in a 
the text is informative rather than theoretical with all the latest advances included: 


clear and precise style, 
Carefully selected reference 


factors affecting worker efficiency, nutrition, age, methods of working, etc. 
readings direct the student to supplementary study. 
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